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THE LATE GERRIT SMITH. 


FEW days after last Christmas day 

this man, whose name had for many 
years been recognized as a synonym for true 
nobility and worth, died at the residence of 
a son-in-law in New York city, where he was 
spending the holiday season. Although a 
man of retiring habits, his interest in mat- 
ters of public policy, and his lively sense of 
duty when movements affecting the welfare 
of society were agitating the popular mind, 
frequently drew from him positive express- 
ions of opinion and practical co-operation 
with the side of progress and reform. 

Gerrit Smith was born at Utica, N. Y., on 
the 6th of March, 1797. His father, Peter 
Smith, at one time a partner with John Jacob 
Astor in the fur trade, was a very wealthy 
man in landed property, having used most 
of the profits accruing from his business in 
purchasing large tracts of land in the interi- 
or of New York State. He purchased in one 
lot from the State 80.000 acres in the County 
of Oneida, where he resided. 

At the death of his father, Gerrit Smith 
fell heir to a vast estate. Coming thus into 
possession of great wealth at an early age, 
he was free to follow the bent of inclination. 
This led him to works of philanthropy. He 
was liberally educated, having graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1818. He, however, 
studied no profession until late in life. In 
1853 he was admitted to practice law, and sub- 
sequently conducted several important trials, 
His legal experience was, however, save in 
real estate transactions, a mere episode. 

He first appeared actively in political life 
as an anti-mason during the campaign of 
1827, and two years later ran for State Sen- 
ator as the anti-masonic candidate, and was 
defeated. Soon afterward he entered with 
all the enthusiasm of his nature into the anti- 
slavery movement, and several years after- 
ward embarked with the same zeal in the 
temperance cause. For many years he was 
wholly absorbed by these two questions, 


holding the most advanced views among re- * 


formers. 

He also took an active part in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1844, supporting the 
Abolitionist candidate, James G. Birney, 
against Henry Clay, for the presidency. 





Ten years before this he had met with six 
hundred delegates assembled in Utica to form 
a State Anti-Slavery Society, and when the 
meeting was broken up by the violence of a 
mob, Mr. Smith invited the members to meet 
in his own mansion, at Peterboro, where the 
organization was completed, and from that 
time his prominence dates as a leader of the 
opposition to slavery. In June, 1848, the 
Liberty League, and «a split from the Liberty 
party, held a convention at Buffalo and nom- 
inated Gerrit Smith as their candidate for 
the President. . It was at this convention that 
he uttered that remarkable sentiment, “ There 
is not in all the world a more honorable 
tombstone than that on which the slave- 
holder would inscribe, ‘Here lies a slave- 
stealer.’” Through his efforts, in 1842, Col. 
Fitzhugh, of Maryland, father of his second 
wife, was induced to liberate his slaves, and 
to purchase through agents those who had 
been formerly owned, and were subsequently 
sold by Mrs, Fitzhugh. AJ] these were taken 
to Peterboro and supplied with homes. 
Many of them and their descendants re- 
main at present in that locality. He was 
accused of having contributed money toward 
the Harper’s Ferry expedition of old John 
Brown, but the charge was never proved. 

In 1852 he was elected to Congress as an 
Abolitionist from the district comprising the 
counties of Madison and Oswego. While in 
Congress he generally acted with the Whigs, 
with whom he naturally affiliated, but he 
never compromised his anti-slavery convic- 
tions. It is said that he took but little part 
in the proceedings of the national legisla- 
ture, finding the atmosphere of Washington 
so out of sympathy with his humanitarian 
spirit that he resigned his place at the close 
of the first session. 

He foresaw the lace war as @ result of the 
conflict 6n the question of slavery, and dur- 
ing its continuance with tongue and pen he 
urged the most vigorous, yet merciful, meas- 
ures on the part of the Union. The tall, 
commanding figure of Gerrit Smith had been 
familiar to the American people for nearly 
half a century as “a man identified with 
public affairs for half a century, not as an 
officeholder or an active politician, but as a 
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molder of public opinion with speech and 
pen and by example; as a clear-headed, fear- 
less, yet self-contained and self-restrained ad- 
vocate of what he believed to be right, how- 
ever repugnant it might be to the prevailing 
popular sentiment.” 

His organization and temperament fitted 
him for leadership ; not the leadership of an 
army, with musket and cannon, but the lead- 
ership of thinking men. His head was not 
remarkable for its development in the phys- 
ical realm so much as for its development in 
the intellectual and moral spheres. As ap- 
pears in the portrait, the superior region of 
the cerebrum, in general, was especially large, 
giving him strong reflective faculties, critical 
acumen, excellent judgment of men, warm 


aie 





sympathy, forecast, steadfastness of opinion, 
self-reliance, and marked sense of honor and 
of duty. His courage—Combativeness—was 
of the intellectual order. As a speaker he 
was clear, earnest, frank, dignified, and re- 
markably persuasive. Without policy or craft 
there was that nobility about him which com- 
pelled respect. His views of life were lofty 
like his character. He was an idealist rather 
than a worker, a prophet and philanthropist 
rather than a politician or legislator. 

Those curious to compare likenesses .of 
the same person, taken at periods widely 
apart, may find a portrait of Mr. Smith, 
taken when he had attained middle age, in 
“New Physiognomy,” on page 686, to which 
we refer the reader. 
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A WELL-BALANCED CHARACTER. 
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PERFECT balance of the human fac- 

ulties and temperaments is most diffi- 
cult of attainment, perhaps impossible in 
the present stage of development, but a con- 
dition of culture and improvement which 
may be fitly designated by the term “ well- 
balanced,” is within our reach. We meet 
many persons who are highly endowed by 
nature—organ, faculty, temperament conduc- 
ing to a progressive, improving, useful life. 
And we congratulate them on the possession 
of their high qualities, and admonish them 
with regard to what is expected of them. 
But the mass of mankind must struggle to- 
ward the attainment of a well-balanced or- 
ganization, if they would have it at all, and it 
is chiefly to the efforts to improve themselves 
which many make earnestly and persever- 
ingly that society owes its general progress ; 
for it is the character of the masses which 
impresses itself upon the history of an age 
or people, 

The Toronto Heangelical Witness has an 
article in a recent number from the pen of a 
writer who appreciates the necessity of brain 
development in matters moral and physical. 
From it we extract the following paragraphs, 
which are quite consistent with phrenoiogi- 
cal principles : 

“There can be no real greatness without 
it. There ought to be cultivated by every 





one a desire to be great. But we must know 
and feel in what true greatness consists. In 
order to do this, it is not necessary for us to 
seek the highest posts of honor, political 
or social. Riches are not necessary to true 
greatness. To do our work faithfully and 
well where we are, as mechanics, or clerks, or 
salesmen, or students, or laborers ; to be good 
sons or daughters, or brothers or sisters, or 
parents; to act well and faultlessly our part 
in the sphere in which Providence has placed 
us—then shall we earn and receive the plau- 
dit, ‘ Well done.’ 

“Many a man has made a fool and a fail- 
ure of himself for life by aiming to be some- 
thing for which he had no qualifications, 
neglecting the while present duty and activ- 
ity in his present sphere. No course is so 
sure to call us to higher places, and more 
honorable and lucrative employments, than 
to do well and faithfully our present work. 
When we show ourselves fitted for it, the 
place will seek for us, And by looking well 
to the formation of a good and well-balanced 
character, we shall best secure the esteem 
and confidence which will make us really 
great. 

“True usefulness can, not be secured but 
by a due regard to the principles above laid 
down. To be useful, how important! I 
can hardly think of life as worth having 
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without something beyond the paltry center- 
ing of mind and means on self-gratification 
and enjoyment. To exist, to eat and sleep, 
to dress and admire, to think and desire, to 
wish and strive, to labor and rest, and gain 
and spend, and all for self! This is not 
God’s design concerning us. There is some- 
thing immensely higher—in the love of God 
cupreme, and the love of our fellow-creat- 
ures as ourselves. 

“True happiness can not be secured with- 
out a well-balanced character. There is a 
happiness, it is true, which is ‘as the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot,’ which demands 
no such conditions. There is a great deal of 
wordy promise in it; a great deal of noise in 
the giddy ha! ha! which it calls forth. But 
it is empty, hollow, unreal. There is no real 





life or heat init. It will not last. There is 
no soul, food, air, or exercise in happiness 
which is secured short of a character made 
good by the cleansing of the fountain—the 
human heart. But with this condition the 
soul lives, and grows, and enjoys. It takes 
its place in its own original though forfeited 
sphere, that sphere now possible through the 
atonement, the path of right; and now, en- 
nobled and conscience-approved, it is happy 
—really, sweetly, strongly happy—with a 
happiness which will not pale or shrink at 
poverty or sickness or reproach, or even 


death itself, but which will increase and 
_ and expand till consummated in the 
appiness of the skies. And then, with the 
ever-enlarging capacities of the soul, amid 
scenes of ever-increasing delight, will ex- 
perience enjoyment forever.” 


—~0e—____ 


SIMULATING DEATH. 


A NEW VIEW OF AN 


HERE has come down in the legend lit- 
erature of Scotland the story of a man 
of venerable and antique appearance, who, 
having bargained for a splendid black horse 
with an audacious jockey, appointed a cer- 
tain remarkable hillock on Gilelon bills as 
the spot where, at twelve o’clock at night, 
he would be prepared to pay the price. The 
jockey accepted the condition, the money 
was paid in ancient coin, and he was invited 
by the aged stranger to inspect his residence. 
Accepting the invitation, he was piloted by 
his mysterious cicerone through long ranges 
of stalls, in each of which stood a motion- 
less stallion with a motionless warrior in ar- 
mor lying at his feet. 
“All these men,” muttered the wizard, 
“ will awaken at the battle of Sheriffmuir.” 
At the end of the vista hung a sword and 
horn, which the old man pointed out to his 
visitor as containing the means to dissolve 
the spell. The man, as if in a dream, took 
down the horn and tried to wind it. Sud- 
denly, the horses started in their stalls, 
stamped and shook their bridles; the men 
in armor rose to their feet and clashed their 
trappings. The poor jockey, terrified at the 
tumult, dropped the fated horn from his hand 
and fell down in a swoon, while a voice, 





ORIENTAL PROBLEM. 


sounding high above the melay, pronounced 
this doggerel couplet: 
** Woe, woe unto the coward that ever he was born, 

Who did not draw the sword before he blew the 

horn!” 
Then came a whirlwind, and swept the daring 
experimentalist from the cavern, the entranc’ 
to which he could never find again, although 
the legend intimates that he sought it care- 
fully. 

Sir Walter Scott, who has worked the an- 
cient lore of his race into many a stirring 
ballad, is, however, of a different opinion, 
and sfates in substance that the audacious 
jockey came off in no condition to trouble 
himself about sublunary things. As Scott 
has it: 

‘The morning on the mountain shone, 
And on the bloody ground, 


Hurled from the cave with shivered bone, 
The mangled man was found. 
“ And still beneath the cavern dread, 
Among the gliders grey, 
A shapeless stone with mosses spread 
Marks where the wanderer lay.” 
That is to say, the man was transformed into 
a statue, a conclusion thoroughly in keeping 
with poetic justice—for was not Lot’s wife 
turned into a pillar of salt through excess 
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of curiosity ?—and one excellent to inquiring 
lads, when they ask too many embarrassing 
questions, but one not at all coincident with 
the terms of the story as it has floated down 
from the dark ages; and I here recall the 
original legend, partly by way of introduc- 
tion, and partly by way of indicating the 
universality of legends of this special type 
among Hindu-European races, and of sug- 
gesting that they probably represent distort- 
ed vestiges and traditions of the apparant or 
counterfeit death practiced by the Hindus 
for centuries immemorial. The product of 
the congeries of nations concerned in mod- 
ern civilization, the:life of to-day, is indebted 
for its primary biases, philosophical as well 
as religious, to the Hindu and his world-old 
metaphysical dreams. 

To persons unacquainted with the wonder- 
ful feats of counterfeit death performed by 
the fakirs of Hindostan, Persia, and Arabia 
(the word fakir seems to be of Semitic ori- 
gin), and with the antiquity of the practice, 
many of the stories related by English offi- 
cers resident in India, and the hypothesis 
that traces legends like that versified by 
Scott to distorted traditions emanating from 
the cradle of the European races, must appear 
equally absurd and improbable. There is 
no reason, however, for doubting the authen- 
ticity of the observations published by actual 
inquirers during the last fifty years, whatever 
may be the destiny of the hypothesis here 
suggested ; for, in addition to the testimony 
of the Acting Secretary of the British Gov- 
ernment of the Punjaub, Mr. Lepel H. Grif- 
fin, who has given considerable attention to 
the subject, numerous high officials, besides 
officers and physicians, with eyes trained to 
scientific observation, have witnessed the 
phenomena under test conditions, and any 
person willing to pay the sum demanded may 
Witness them himself. 

Several sects in Persia, Hindostan, and Ar- 
abia regard the art as a part of their religious 
ritual, and practice it with the assiduity of 
devotees, There is little doubt, indeed, that 
the mysticism of these races constituted one 
of the great formative elements of the wave 
of Gnostic philosophy that broke over Eu- 
rope while paganism was undergoing its 
transformation into a new religious system ; 
although Platonic thought is generally ac- 





credited as the origin of Gnosticism, and the 
neo-Platonists unquestionably did approxi- 
mate to its doctrines. Readers who are cu- 
rious to investigate the subject in its histor- 
ical aspects, will find apparent death de- 
scribed in the Shastras and the Sikh Grauth, 
under the picturesque designation of stop- 
ping-breath (puranayam). It also appears 
under the same name in the Yogugastra, a 
manual of the practices of a religious sect 
known in modern literature as the Yogie 
The Kécikhanda, another curious volume, dis- 
cusses it at some length. 

Those who have dipped into Persian liter- 
ature in the original—and no poet or student 
of rhythm should neglect the many-footed 
poems of Hafiz or the many-syllabled meters 
of Persian prosody—have wondered over the 
curious notes concerning the principles and 
culture of habs-i-dam (hold-the-breath) in 
the Dubistan, or manual of manners, a Persian 
classic of considerable antiquity ; those who 
have not will find a tolerable translation of 
that volume among the versions of Oriental 
classics executed under the patronage of the 
Royal Asiatic Translation Fund. Again, 
from legends handed down in Hellenic liter- 
ature, particularly from the story of Epime- 
nides, who lay long in a cavern in mystic 
trance, it is evident that the ancient Greeks 
carried the art with them when they occu- 
pied the Hellenic peninsula, and that it was 
lost or fell into desuetude with the decadence 
of the ancient ritual. All competent critics 
now concede that the pagan oracles were 
conducted by priests trained in the practice 
of trance, who uttered their mystic sayings 
in a state identical with that of the Mesmeric 
clairvoyance, first discovered as an artificial- 
ly-produced condition of the nervous system 
by the Marquis de Puseygar, and that these 
oracles were common to all the ancient races, 
whether Turanian, Aryan, or Semitic. An 
initiate of the Grecian mysteries or a priest 
of the Egyptian Hermes, a Druid at his oak 
or a Phenician priest in the presence of Baal, 
had this in common with the modern fakir, 
to wit, that induced trances constituted a 
part of the ritual and the medium of the re- 
ception of those singular impressions and 
prophecies abundant in antique religious vol- 
umes. Hn passant, therefore, without dis- 
cussing the question in its various relations, 
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the reader will observe that the ancient mys- © 


teries and the phenomena grouped about 
modern Spiritualism are, no doubt, subst 
tially identical. - ; 

Reminiscences of the practice similarly 
crop out in many an ancient Gothic and Cel- 
tic legend, and in many a tale of magic and 
transformation, as an actual border-land be- 
tween sleep and death—something more than 
the one and something less than the other— 
inhabited by yisions and trances. Homer, in 
that vivid episode, the death of Patroklos, 
lucidly illustrates the primitive Hellenic idea 
of the relation between sleep and death; an 
idea which, until the dawn of modern phys- 
iology, was very nearly universal. And how 
important the investigation of the facts and 
their literature, as now existing in India, the 
parent-land of all these races, is to the study 
of mythology from the critical point of view, 
will appear when it is considered that the 
real myth-formers of antiquity were its 
priests, and that mythology may thus be re- 
garded as the product of a mental aura en- 
gendered by the same conditions and prac- 
tices that the literature of modern Spiritual- 
ism describes. Take the descent into hades 
as it occurs in the Hneid of Virgil, and as 
transformed by Dante, and follow it back to 
its seurce. The Greeks had it, but not as a 
religious mystery, only as a myth. In the 
Assyrian tablets, exhumed in the summer of 
1878 by Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Museum, this legend appears as part of a 
primitive religious literature. 

This, however, to the practical modern in- 
quirer, is not the only aspect from which the 
investigation is important. On the contrary, 
in its various physiological relations it bears 
upon the singular phenomena associated with 
modern Mesmerism, and may possibly, on the 
principle of reversion as employed in the 
science of biology, indicate the etiology of 
many an attack of catalepsy. The German 
superstition of the doppelganger, a specter in 
the image of the person attacked, supposed 
to range at will during the persistence of cat- 
aleptic rigidity—if, in view of the phenome- 
na of Spiritualism, it can be regarded as a 
superstition at all—had its origin, no doubt, 
in reminiscences of the primeval practice of 
apparent death. Finally, as a species of mor- 
bid slumber, the study of the facts may pos- 





sibly conduce to a better understanding of 
the nature and conditions of sleep, as a nor- 
mal function and a perpetuated habit of the 
nervous system. 

How it is that the Hindu fakir is enabled 
to counterfeit rigor mortis, or rather to pro- 
duce a real rigor mortis in his own person 
and arrest death at that stage, will appear 
by-and-by, after a prefatory examination of 
the physiology of sleep. 

Simple as it seems—an act with all the 
phenomena of which every person is familiar 
from frequent repetition—it is, nevertheless, 
true that the physiology of going to sleep is 
one of the mysteries that scientific men have 
not been able as yet completely to unravel, 
although many theories have been proposed 
and discussed by eminent men, with the us- 
ual cleverness‘ and acumen of scientific the- 
orizers. It appears to be settled that the vi- 
tal processes are carried on somewhat less 
rapidly during sleep, and the circulation is 
considerably lessened in the motor and sen- 
sory tracts of the nervous system and in the 
coronal region of the brain—indeed, in the 
whole cerebral and cerebellar ganglia, the lat- 
ter the great center of locomotion, the for- 
mer of volition and consciousness. The 
great psychological discovery, that the spi- 
nal cord has ¢xcito-motor properties and is 
a center of force, independent of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum, proximately solves the 
problem, by indicating how it is that the 
vital man never sleeps, while the mental and 
muscular man passes one-third of his whole 
life in slumber. The immediate antecedents 
of sleep—as languor, heaviness of the eye- 
lids, partial and temporary relaxation of cer- 
tain muscles, nodding and dropping of the 
head, obtuseness to external impressions, 
yawning, and the like—call for no special 
consideration, except in so far as they are in- 
dicative of the order in which the several 
tracts of the nervous system partake of the 
disposition. Thus, the muscles of the legs 
and arms, and those co-ordinating the move- 
ments of the eyelids, yield first. These mus- 
cles, be it noted, all have their center of mo- 
tion in the cerebellum, whence it is conclud- 
ed that that center appreciably precedes the 
cerebrum in the act of going to sleep, The 
dropping of the lids sets up a barrier be 
tween external impressions and the retina of 
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the eye, and thus contributes to the result; 
although, independent of the closing of the 
lids and even when they have been removed 
by surgical operation, sight is the first of the 
sensory functions to be abolished. There 
are many animals, among them the rabbit, 
that sleep with open eyes. It is an error, 
however, to assume, as many careful physiol- 
ogists have done, that the function of vision 
(though the eyes are still open) is abolished 
in somnambulism. It is consciousness only 
that is absent, and as a careful dissection of 
the human brain will convince the candid 
inquirer, who is willing to liberate himself 
from metaphysical dogmas, consciousness is 
not an essential part of vision or sensation 
per se, although through it the impressions 
received and stored in the optic ganglia, and 
thence transmitted to the medullary tract, 
become subjects of perception. There are 
many facts showing that somnambulists see 
without the consciousness of seeing, and ex- 
ert the faculty of intelligence without the 
consciousness of doing so. A somnambulist 
composes a piece of music or a sermon, or 
paints a picture, in perfect unconsciousness of 
the act, it is true, but it by no means follows 
that the work is not co-ordinated by intelli- 
gence, * 





* One other element must, however, be taken 
into consideration in determining the question of 
the influence of the cerebellum on the reproduc- 
tive process, and that is the extent to which the 
sympathetic nervous system is concerned in the 
innervation of this department of the organism. 
And here I must correct an error in the text- 
books on physiology, which are very generally co- 
incident in regarding the sympathetic system as 
having its origin either in the superior cervical 
ganglion or in the ganglion of ribes, whereas fetal 
dissections demonstrate that its first formed cen- 
ter is the great semilunar ganglion in the region 
of the diaphragm. This second nervous system, 
sometimes styled the ganglionic system of vegeta- 
tive life, has a special relation to the nutritive, 
secretive, excretive, and circulatory processes, 
and by its occasional intertextures with the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves, particularly with the pneumo- 
gastric and the superior maxillary, is brought into 
relation with the brain at large, but more inti- 
mately with the cerebellum, I think, than with the 
cerebral centers. Thus, a fact that at first seems 
fatal to the exactness of the inductions of Phre- 
nology, strikingly reinforces them when more 
microscopically examined; and when the investi- 
gator has finally worked down to the minute facts 





Par parenthése, the nomenclature of psy- 
chology needs, in this department, to be re- 
adjusted to the known facts of anatomy and 
function. In vision, for example, the rods 
and cones terminating the filaments of the 
optic nerve as it expands in the retina of the 
eye, and forms what may be termed the sen- 
sitive field, vibrate to waves of light ether; 
these vibrations are primarily elaborated as 
subjects of sight in the optic ganglia; whence 
they are carried to the medullary tract to be 
received and appropriated as subjects of per- 
ception ; whence, again, they are transmitted, 
if the term be admissible in a process not 
yet fully unraveled, to the external lamina of 
the cerebrum, there to be appropriated as 
subjects of cognition or consciousness, But 
were the lamina of consciousness to be dis- 
sected away from the brain, the sensory func- 
tion of vision would be left unimpaired. In 
audition, optic perception, olfaction, and 
gustation the same law prevails. The sensa- 
tion is first received and elaborated, then cor- 
related as consciousness, and consciousness 
may be extinguished without extinction of 
the sensory function. The elaboration of a 
terminology in harmony with these facts 
forms no part of the writer’s intent in this 
paper, and must be left to future cogitation. 
But the fact that sensation and intelligence, 
in the proper signification of both terms, are 
structurally and functionally independent of 
consciousness, and may be, to a very consid- 
erable. extent, active in intervals of uncon- 
sciousness, is important to the comprehension 
of many of the morbid phenomena of sleep ; 
and psychologists would not be far in error, 
perhaps, did they consent to regafd this or- 





of nervous structure, he finds himself vis @ vis with 
confirmations of Gall and Spurzheim, where super- 
ficial scrutiny had led him to anticipate a series of 
insuperable objections. For my own part, I con- 
fess frankly that the minute accuracy of the views 
of those gentlemen amazes me, when I consider 
the imperfect microscopes with which the inves- 
tigations of their day were necessarily conducted. 
The uncertainty that exists as to the exact limits 
of the function of the sympathetic nerve consti- 
tutes, however, one of the great sources of uncer- 
tainty in experiments on the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem. For example, both the pneumogastric and 
the sympathetic are so interwoven in the processes 
of respiration and circulation thatas yet their rela- 
tive importance is open to conjecture, 
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ganic intelligence (or ganglionary intelli- 
gence) as the basis of what is generally 
styled imagination. Hence the strange ac- 
tivity of the imagination in the phenomenon 
known as dreaming, and those strange and 
often premonitory visions incident to that 
state. 

Mais @ mes moutons. The muscles of the 
neck and those concerned in the expression 
of intelligence follow those of locomotion in 
yielding to somnolence. The great motor 
ganglia of the cerebrum are concerned and 
involved in this second step of the process. 
Most physiologists explain the means by 
which this is brought to pass, by supposing 
that the nervous filaments, proceeding from 
the medullary tract, and co-ordinating the 
action of the blood-vessels in the region of 
motion and consciousness, contract those ves- 
sels, which, unlike others of their kind, are 
incapable of distension, thus reducing the 
cerebral and cerebellar circulation to a com- 
parative nullity. That circulation is reduced 
by contraction of these vessels, and activity 
suspended in consequence, there is no doubt ; 
but, as will presently appear, their contrac- 
tion is not due to an impulse transmitted 
from the vital tract, but, on the other hand, 
to the relaxation and withdrawal of nervous 
energy from the trajectories in question. 
The best definition of sleep, therefore, that 
can now be offered may be expressed in the 
terms of a suspension of the excitor function 
of the encephalic mass, and this is in conse- 
quence of a somewhat lessened activity of 
the vital centers, although, as Marshall Hall 
has epigrammatically said, the spinal cord 
never sleeps. 

The order in which the special senses give 
way is first, taste, then smell, next hearing, 
finally touch; and, conversely, a person is 
more easily awakened by tactual impression 
than by sound, by sound than by smell. 

What is the final cause of sleep, considered 
as a normal function and a perpetuated 
habit? It is very easy to answer that the 


necessity for rest is responsible for the phe- | 


nomenon; but in rebuttal of this proposition 
comes the consideration that the physical 
processes never rest, and that the question of 
the necessity for rest is primarily referent to 
these processes, which are, it is true, in the 
rest of the encephalic mass, relieved of no in- 





considerable tax on their energies. It is evi- 
dent from many facts that, next to nature, 
habit is omnipotent as furnishing laws of 
activity; and in the perpetuity during sleep 
of the vital activities, without material re- 
duction, the physiologist is supplied with a 
hint that, in their nature, life and its forces 
and movements are sleepless. Why, then, is 
it that the cognitive and muscular man must 
have @ period of slumber, or die? Say it is 
habit, if you will, but whence came the 
habit, and how was it first generated and 
transformed into a law of organism? The 
man who, from physiological facts alone, 
should assert that any primary necessity ex- 
ists why the brain should sleep from seven to 
eight hours out of the twenty-four, would 
hazard an assertion without other warrant 
than the empirical observation that the fact 
isso. The fact is so, and it is, also, a fact 
that the tension on the vital man is very con- 
siderably lessened pending the period of 
slumber. But why should consciousness be 
extinguished altogether? Why, in other 
words, should it not suffer a reduction in 
the proportion of the reduction of the vital 
energies? That even in the encephalic mass 
sleep is comparative merely, is abundantly 
demonstrated by many facts of psychology. 
There is unconscious as well as conscious 
cerebration ; the brain swarms with ideas and 
fanciés that are never correlated as conscious- 
ness at all, except in those rare intervals, 
perhaps, when the unrest of this deeper life 
of the soul wreaks itself on a poem, & 
strange painting, or an unearthly gust of 
music. Men live and die, like things half- 
blossomed that never knew their own beauty, 
except in the blind promptings that impelled 
them to unfold it to the sunshine. It is in 
the awful abysses of the undeveloped that 
men perish, yet yonder lump of flesh, stolid 
and unimpressive, has that within that might 
move the world. Perdu, amid the rubbish 
of life he smothers the God. So, then, in 
general way, our unconscious thinking is 
more than our conscious, and our brains are 
always thinking. The other evening I had 
been talking with a somewhat critical friend 
about Dickens, and had struggled in vain to 
put into an expression my idea of the radical 
motive of his art. That night I had no 
dream ; but an hour or two after I dropped 
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to sleep I was suddenly awakened by the 
very expression I wanted, bubbling to the 
surface: “ Dickens,” I was saying to myself, 
“was great in that he drew out the destiny 
of the human soul, every one after its way.” 
I had not been dreaming, and I was awaken- 
ed, no doubt, by a train of thought that, but 
for that moment’s awakening, would have 
passed forever unnoted. There are hundreds 
of facts that sustain this hypothesis that 
sleep is never completed sleep until it merges 
into death. And is it then? If, however, 
perfect rest is an unknown thing even to the 
encephalic mass, and if rest is not the prim- 
ary motive of slumber, to what cause shall 
the formation of the habit be finally re- 
ferred ? . 


I shall adventure a tentative hypothesis," 


which seems to me to be in harmony with 
all the facts, It is that the cessation of con- 
scious encephalic function is primarily due 
to lessened activity of the vital centers, of 
which the brain is properly a continuation, 
and that the lessened activity of the vital cen- 
ters is contingent upon the withdrawal of 
the physiological action of light—the main 
source of all vital and nervous phenomena, 
and the parent of life. And this hypothesis 
brings with it a curious question. Had the 
earth been so balanced among suns as to 
have no succession of day and night, would 
its inhabitants haye been sleepless? Or were 
it to be suddenly placed in such a position, 
would the habit of sleep gradually disappear? 
I am inclined to think that the physiologist 
who will candidly weigh all the facts pro et 
contra, will be impelled to answer both these 
queries in the affirmative; but I will not 
stop to discuss the problem, as it is too fan- 
ciful for the purpose of the present inquiry ; 
but here, in its various physiological rela- 
tions, lies the insuperable objection to the 
undulatory theory of light, as first advanced 
in Sir Isaac Newton’s day by that eminent 
mathematician, Professor Huyghens, and 
now asserted as a demonstrated fact by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, according to which light 
consists of the vibrations of a very thin and 
elastic ether that pervades all space and 
even the interstices between the molecules 
of material substances, the several vibrations 
blended together in the solar ray having 
waves of a length and frequency peculiar to 





themselves. These vibrations, impinging 
upon the minute papillated filaments of the 
optic nerve, are responsible for all the varied 
phenomena and harmonies of color, so that 
color is really susceptible of melody. Thus 
a light-wave .685 of a millimeter in length 
produces the sensation of red; another .616 
in length, the sensation of orange ; another 
.560 in length, the sensation of yellow. The 
length of the green wave is .513; that of the 
blue wave, .456; that of the violet, .410. 
Compare these wave-lengths with the sono- 
rous waves of the musical notes constituting 
the octave, and it will appear that the same 
law of harmony runs through both. 

But though there is no doubt that light 
vibrates in waves of varying length and in- 
tensity, that all physical forces are propa- 
gated by vibrations, and that this aspect of 
the subject furnishes a full explanation of 
all the phenomena of reflection, refraction, 
polarization, double refraction, and interfer- 
ence, these facts have as yet offered no satis- 
factory solution of the varied and curious 
phenomena of absorption and transforma- 
tion; and these phenomena lie at the very 
basis of the physiological activities of the 
luminous agency, nor are they competent to 
all the phenomena associated with the pro- 
duction of tints; while, again, if light con- 
sists altogether of the vibrations of an ether, 
how is it that the different elements of the 
solar ray can be insulated in the same quar- 
ter of the spectrum, red light existing in the 
violet spaces, blue light in the red spaces ? 
And why should the blue ray have a special 
relation to germination, the yellow to the 
deposition of tissue, and the red to the pro- 
cess of ripening ? 

Light is the vibration of an ether, and 
mere. Life is the beating of a heart, and 
more. The deeper properties and relations 
of both are involved in the considera- 
tion of the problem, how the cessation of 
light produces sleep. These dip into the 
lower strata of transcendental physics, 
whére light must be considered as an entity 
as well as a vibration, a molecular energy 
cognizable to the senses only through motion 
impinging upon the optic nerve. All our 
sensations are equivalents in consciousness 
for vibratory phenomena of different wave- 
lengths. For demonstration, making an 
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electric circuit with both poles of the bat- 
tery, apply one of the conductors success- 
ively to the eye-ball, the nasal passages, the 
ear, the surface of the tongue and the end of 
the finger—thus successively communicating 
the vibrations of the current to the optic, 
olfactory, auditory, and gustatory nerves. 
Flashes of red light, a sulphurous odor, a 
piercing sound, a bitter taste, and « sharp 
tingle of the finger rapidly respond as the 
pole is passed from point to point, and as 
the equivalents in consciousness of the wave- 
motion by which the current is propagated. 
It comes, then, to this, that although all forces 
are propagated by vibrations, and all sensory 
phenomena are synonyms for vibratory phe- 
nomena, still that view of light that pretends 
to pursue it through all its transformations, 
now as heat, now as luminosity, now as elec- 
tricity, now as actinism, now as affinity, now 
as magnetism, now as nervous energy, must 
dip deeper into the problems of molecular 
physics than the mere cadences of propaga- 
tion. It is possible to scan the processes of na- 
ture in this way, as a freshman scans Homer’s 
hexameters; but there is an important dif- 
ference between the acutest analysis of the 
mathematical structure of a poem and en- 
lightened criticism and estimate of the psy- 
chical forces exhibited in its production. 

So, then—not to indulge in further digres- 
sion,—it is to the withdrawal of the physiol- 
ogical action of light that the process of 
going to sleep is to be traced. This law 
extends through all the phenomena of na- 
ture, vegetable as well as animal, solving the 
problem of hibernation in animals, on the 
one hand, and furnishing, on the other hand, 
an adequate explanation of apparent death, 
to the practice of which exclusion of light 
is an absolute condition. 

It is very possible that the cave-dwellers 
were hibernating races, that the remote an- 
cestors of the Hindu-European family slum- 
bered away the winter interval in Asiatic 
grottoes, and that the practice of apparent 
death is thus a survival of a once universal 
prehistoric habit. Observe, in this connec- 
tion, that as civilization has progressed from 
living in huts and caves to dwelling in well- 
lighted apartments, cases of catalepsy have 
correspondingly diminished in number, and 
that, as a rule, its attacks are limited to per- 





sons living in comparatively unlighted hab- 
itations ; so that, on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples, the sine gua non in disorders of this 
type, to be rigorously enforced by the at- 
tending physician, should be the removal of 
the invalid to well-windowed apartments, 
having a southern exposure and so flooded 
with sunshine. In other words, the solarium 
(light-bath) is the main agent of recovery 
in disorders contingent on nervous atomy— 
a fact that connects catalepsy with the art 
of apparent death as practiced by the 
Asiatics, and indicates the physiology of the 
latter as a self-induced cataleptic fit. 
Another fact that connects the artificial 
with the spontaneous attack is the persistence 
of heat in the coronal_region of the brain, 
indicating that consciousness may not be 
extinguished, for morbid function of the ex- 
ternal lamina of this center constitutes, 
without doubt, the true physiology of the 
deeper order of trance as distinguished from 
the state known as clairvoyance. Were 
there any way of ascertaining whether the 
spinal cord has lost its excitor properties it 
would constitute the ultimate and infallible 
test whether death has actually supervened. 
But how comes about the muscular rigid- 
ity in these cases? This question involves 
the consideration of another problem, that 
of muscular éontractility. The contraction 
of a muscle is an electrical phenomenon con- 
tingent on the disturbance of the electrical 
equilibrium of muscular tissue, and this dis- 
turbance, as experiments have proved, is due, 
not to a nervous impulse communicated to 
the muscle, but to the diminution of nervous 
energy in that trajectory. The function of 
the nervous system, in repose, is that of co- 
ordination. When I lift my arm I practi- 
cally withdraw that co-ordination from the 
muscles concerned in the movement, and they 
contract of themselves. It is in this way 
that nervous exhaustion induces jerkings 
and sécousses of the muscles; and he who 
can educate himself to withdraw the nervous 
force by mere effort of will from the trajec- 
tories communicating with the muscular sys- 
tem, can by mere effort of the will induce a 
perfect rigor mortis, and arrest death at that 
stage, for dissolution can not actually super- 
vene so long as the spinal cord retains its ex- 
citor properties. The reader thus sees how 
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it was that Colonel Townsend was able to 
lie down and die (apparently) of his own vo- 
lition. The whole theory of culture that 
enables the Hindu fakir to perform the same 
singular feat, is based upon the same prin- 
ciple of in-drawal of the nervous energy, as 
any one may ascertain who will peruse the 
literature of the subject, or will observe from 
life. The writer has had several opportu- 
nities of comparing the phenomenon of 
counterfeit death, as practiced by Asiatic 
jugglers, with the cataleptic attack in its 
ordinary aspects, and can answer for the 
general identity of the symptoms. 

The physiologist finds himself, therefore, 
in the discussion of this subject, in contem- 





plation of several series of phenomena more 
or less related in their nature, and all de- 
pendent upon persistence of the excitor func- 
tion of the spinal cord. during suspension, 
more or less total, of other functions, They 
are sleep, catalepsy, somnambulism, Mes- 
meric slumber, and apparent death, all hay- 
ing the same or a lesser dependence upon 
the withdrawal of light, the great agent of 
physiological activities and transformations. 
or, as in Mesmerism, upon vibratory phenom- 
ena. The psychical facts incident to these 
states of the nervous system are very curious 
in many of their aspects, but may be recon- 
sidered in a future paper. 
FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


—~+0o—_—_—_ 


ONE DEED OF GOOD. 


If I might do one deed of good, 
One little deed before I die, 
Or think one noble thought that should 
Hereafter not forgotten lie, 
I would not murmur, though I must 
Be lost in death’s unnumbered dust. 


The filmy wing that wafts the seed 
Upon the careless wind to earth, 
Of its short life has only meed 
To find the germ fit place for birth 
For one swift moment of delight 
It whirls, then withers out of sight. 
F. W. Bourdillon. 


——+0+ —— 


KINDNESS TO OTHERS. 


- O unto others as you would have 
others do to you.” Let us have a 
chat about who tliose others are. It is my 
conviction that the word means all creatures 
with life, from our fellow-mortals down to 
the crawling insect ; that we are not, except 
in self-defense, to do anything to the tiniest 
one of them that we should not like done to 
ourselves. It is my belief that in the eyes 
of God our treatment of these insignificant 
creatures is the measure of our charity—the 
charity which includes every good trait. 

The creatures who pray, “God bless me 
and my wife; my son John and his wife; 
us four and no more,” and there are plenty 
of them, if they do not come out as honestly 
as that man did, are rewarded by living in 
an extremely narrow world, and, naturally 
entertaining envy and ill-will for the rest of 
mankind, have a very large world to react 
upon them, and repay evil for evil. The 
man “ who does not needlessly set foot upon 
& worm,” who takes himself out of the way 





that a timid bird may go to her nest, who 
does not kick a clumsy, recumbent animal 
away that his lordship may pass, but walks 
a little out of his path to avoid disturbing 
it, will do unto all others, larger or smaller, 
as he would be done by, and reap a harvest 
of love and kindness from his neighbors ; for 
such characters are universally beloved. 
When I compare him with his antipode, the 
ruthless wretch that loves to crush all the 
little structures that the smaller beings make 
with such labor, and esteems it a luxury to 
lash a poor negro, a horse, or a child, I think 
what a guif is set between them! How it 
widens from their infancy up! the faculties 
of the one continually enlarging in sympathy 
with nature—those of the other warping and 
narrowing. How lurid and satanic the emo- 
tions of the latter compared with the for- 
mer! It is true that the kingdoms of heaven 
and hell are in the heart! The latter burns 
with fire. Did you ever see an ill-natured 
or cruel person, child or adult, who did not 
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perpetually stir up a reaction of hatred, re- 
sentment, and ill-will of others against him- 
self ? 

There is little reason for mankind to feel 
so loftily large as compared with animals 
and insects, that he can scarce endure their 
presence. He need not turn his nose up at 
the ant, and imagine that it has no rights 
that he is bound to respect. It has. A 
comparative insignificance is the common in- 
heritance with us all—man, animal, and in- 
sect. This world, which seems to us so vast 
because of our littleness when compared with 
it, is not as large as a grain of sand con- 
trasted with the starry systems of the uni- 
verse. Upon this grain of sand should we 
be even microscopic insects, viewed as a 
spirit or a God could view us from a distant 
system? See how small you are! Would 
you like some monster to crush or torment 
‘you because of your smallness? As you 
would like your rights regarded, so regard 
the rights of the meaner beings around you. 
It is ordained that we shall slay and eat. 
But if we must kill, let us kill quickly and 
with little pain, and never kill, maim, or per- 
secute, or permit children to do so, for 
pleasure. 

I look upon Mr. Bergh as a herald of the 
“good time coming.” He is an idea that 
will grow in the world like the types of the 
kingdom of heaven—the mustard-seed that 
grew into a great tree, so that the fowls of 
the air came and lodged in its branches— 
the little leaven that the woman put in her 
meal, and it leavened the whole lump. I 
never see or hear his name but I say, Heaven 
bless him! There is such urgent need for 
more Mr. Berghs, especially in my native 
South, where the whip seems yet to be the 
pastime of some of the inhabitants. 

There is another topic in this connection 
which one seldom hears much about, the 
severe punishment of children by their par- 
ents. It is a disagreeable subject, but if 
tender children can endure the reality, 
surely, for the sake of reform, we may read 
of it. Many parents “spare the rod ” when 
a slight infliction would reform the child, 
and wait until he is thoroughly “ spoiled” 
by habit; and then, when their anger is suf- 
ficiently aroused, give a terrific beating—not 
only that, but prevent the child from crying, 





stop what nature demands as an outlet for 
pain. Those very persons could not bear, 
without writhing, five strokes upon their 
toughened, full-grown flesh, while they may 
make the soft flesh of a child bear perhaps 
Jifty or a hundred, and that without a cry. 
It ought to be a rule for every parent and 
teacher to strike himself with the rod at 
least once, and with as much force as he 
uses upon his offending child, and know how 
it feels before he inflicts it; and policemen 
should seize the man or woman who prevents 
a child from crying reasonably when it is 
hurt. I speak strongly, because my sympa- 
thies have been put upon the rack by these 
brutalities, and they are common, even 
among otherwise respectable people, and 
should be exposed. 

What the child needs is to be taught 
prompt obedience from his infancy, when a 
firm word or judicious management is all 
that is needed to quell him ; and all his hab- 
its should be so supervised that an evil 
trait can not develop for want of exercise, 
This is ten thousand times the easier way to 
train youth, as any sensible mother will tell 
yeu. One must judge of her capability as a 
mother, however, by her obedient, thought- 
ful children, and not by her general knowl- 
edge, for the wisest are often dolefully igno- 
rant of child‘nature. 

It may be said that when all the reforms 
one could wish for have been made the Mil- 
lennium will have arrived. Would there be 
any harm in each one of us trying, by our 
own conduct, to hurry that good time? 
Would that this paper could set one cruel 
person seriously to thinking or prompt him 
to one act of obedience to the Golden Rule, 
in place of a premeditated cruelty! Would 
that it could cause some cowardly tyrant to 
realize how he should feel if his back were 
scored, and cause him to spare some poor 
urchin, horse, or animal! Peradventure he 
might thenceforward adopt the habit of 
kindness to all creatures. 

KATE KAVANAGH. 


—— #08 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE Aces Past.—It was 
an old saying of the Hindu sages: “The 
gods have inscribed the destiny of every 
man on his scull.” - Z. G. Holland. 
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OUR CURRENCY. 











( ()u fount and Ib fines.) 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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OUR CURRENCY—WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 
REDEEMABILITY. 


N our first series of articles as above en- 

titled, we demonstrated that while our 
greenback currency possessed the attributes of 
security and uniformity of value throughout 
the nation, it lacked the great requirements 
of stability, elasticity, cheapness (of rent or 
use), volume, and convertibility (or redeema- 
bility). 

Then a part of the people of this nation 
seemed to regard finances as a matter requiring 
the most profound erudition to master even the 
slightest detail thereof, and another part, in- 
cluding some of our most prominent and con- 
scientious bankers, looked upon it as an aggre- 
gation of most mysterious phenomena, emi- 
nently perceptible in results, but beyond the 
power of analysis. : 

We were in as much obscurity then on: the 
subject of money as in the middle ages we 
were in regard to the sciences, or a hundred 
years ago as to political economy. 

For ages the best minds were exercised in 
search of the philosopher's stone, or the uni- 
versal solvent, and in statesmanship the di- 
vine right of kings was considered the only 
basis for political superstructure. 

It required centuries to disprove and upset 
those ancient and universally-received falla- 
cies; but in later years the press and telegraph 
have as much intensified power of intellectual 
development and progress as the spinning- 
jenny and locomotive have multiplied mate- 
rial production and facilitated material loco- 
motion. 

History is created with entirely unprece- 
dented rapidity, and, should human life be 
measured by events, instead of by years, the 
average man of fifty years old now would be 
much older than was Methuselah at the time 
of his death. 

It is, therefore, entirely in accordance with 
the logic of events that the evolution of 
thought, the necessary precursor for intelligent 
action in this matter, has been greater within 
the past twelve months than in any previous 
century. 





The five requisites above enumerated, as 
now lacking in our greenback currency, have 
received popular investigation to an unparal- 
leled extent, and with a unity of purpose, 
without consultation, approaching in unanimi- 
ty to the invariable action of the natural forces, 
a concentration of thought and discussion has 
obtained on the characteristics of converti- 
bility (or redeemability), while the other de- 
siderata have comparatively been held in abey- 
ance, 

The object of this paper is to present what 
thoughts and authorities we may have at hand 
bearing upon the subject-matter, and we shall 
find great assistance and most emphatic in- 
dorsement in the utterances of the old schools 
of political economists. 

But we beg our readers to constantly bear 
in mind that those old teachers mean converti- 
bility into gold, of which we have none with- 
out borrowing, and we mean convertibility into 
our own national bonds, which we have in 
such large supply that we are constantly em- 
ploying syndicates to hawk them over Europe 
at double the rate of interest that other first- 
class nations pay, and double what our pro- 
ductive industries earn. 

And also to bear in mind that our element of 
conversion is the most highly esteemed ele- 
ment of gold conversion, and, as contrasted 
with gold, bears a premium of five to ten per 
cent.; or, in other words, gold, contrasted with 
the same, is at five to ten per cent. discount. 

And, please further remember, this proposi- 
tion, as irrefutable as any demonstration of 
Euclid, and we challenge any political econo- 
mist or mathematician to disprove it. 

AN AXIOM. 

“Any debtor nation which bases its cur- 
rency, and consequently its production and 
commerce, upon specie, exists financially, pro- 
ductively, and commercially on the sufferance 
of its foreign creditors; and ours is a debtor 
nation.” 

But, as our six per cent. bonds, being so 
much above the par of gold, would constantly 
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tempt foreigners to obtain and convert green- 
backs into them for European investment, and 
thus intensify that absentee landlordism which 
has crushed Ireland, and is rapidly crushing 
us; and, as the rate of six per cent. rent or in- 
terest is about double what our productive in- 
dustries can pay, without entire absorption, 
more or less remote, into the reservoirs of capi- 
talists, the popular demand has crystallized at 
the figure of 3.65 rent or interest per year, in 
currency, for the nation to pay its own citizens 
on the bonds, and as a compensation to the 
citizen bondholder for the apparent less rate of 
interest, the said citizen bondholder to have 
the privilege of withdrawing the principal 
when required. 

It is claimed that the following results would 
accrue: | 

1st. Substitution of Americans in lieu of 
foreigners as our national creditors, with con- 
stantly diminishing liability to national dis- 
turbance and crises from causes beyond our 
control. 

2d. Retention of the rent or interest at home, 
to be immediately again used in developing 
our own industries, instead of as now, fatten- 
ing the interests of our foreign competitors. 

8d. Elasticity would be secured, as the ex- 
cess of money which every summer crowds 
the financial centers would be absorbed, to be 
eliminated when the annual recurrence of ac- 
tivity sets in in the autumn. 

4th. It would form, incidentally, a national 
savings bank, and thus protect the savings of 
the workers and others from the big risks con- 
stantly incurred by deposits in trust compa- 
nies. 

The present daily increasing demand of the 
American people in this matter might proper- 
ly, truthfully, and concisely be expressed in a 
petition, somehow thus: 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, as trustees of the 
rights and privileges of the people, whether 
individual or collective— 

Whereas, The long-continued deprivation of 
our greenback currency of the power of con- 
vertibility beyond the limited legal tender 
character thereof, results in disrepute upon the 
nation, and deterioration in its purchasing 
powers as contrasted with the nation’s other 
and unrestricted legal tender, gold ; and, 

Whereas, The high rate of interest on our 
national bonds, with exemption from taxation, 
is more than double what our average indus- 
tries can produce; and, 





Whereas, The payment of such interest, 
solely in gold, is a stigma, a reproach, a humil- 
iation and repudiation on the part of the gov- 
ernment when the conditions of the issue of 
the greenbacks and 5-20 bonds are considered; 
and, 

Whereas, All classes of society are liable to 
have greater or less amounts of such green- 
backs without any safe depository for the same 
where they can earn a moderate interest. 

Therefore, we, your petitioners, do hereby 
not merely supplicate as a favor, but demand 
as a right, from the aforesaid Senate and 
House of Representatives, as the fiduciary 
agents, factors, and trustees of said people, the 
very prompt passage of a very simple, and, 
therefore, easily-understood law, providing for 
the issue of Treasury notes (greenbacks) as 
legal tender for all purposes whatever, to the 
extent which the requirements of our produc- 
tion and commerce indicate, and make such 
legal tender reconvertible, at the option of the 
holders, into Treasury bonds, bearing a rate of 
interest not much in excess of the average an- 
nual national increase of property—not over 
3.65 per cent. per year. 

And your petitioners do hereby claim and 
aver, and substantiate such claim or averment 
by testimony herewith appended, that in this 
they are asking and demanding no new right 
or privilege, but a reinstatement of the powers 
and privileges eonferred upon them by the act 
of February 25th, 1862, excepting the usuri- 
ous rate of interest therein provided, but of 
which they were wrongfully deprived a year 
thereafter with or without felonious intent of 
the advisory counsel of said Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

And your petitioners do further claim, and 
herewith prove, that in the short period of the 
existence of such conyertible feature, the ef- 
fect of such convertibility was everything that 
could have been desired, reducing the pre- 
mium on gold two-thirds of what it was at the 
time of its passage, and raising the gold price 
of six per cent. bonds from ten per cent. dis- 
count to two per cent. premium. 

And your petitioners further claim that if 
like causes produce like effects, they are au- 
thorized in affirming that such a course will 
now, as it did then, raise the industrial inter- 
ests of the nation from deadly stagnation to 
active life, and confidently point to history in 
confirmation of their position. 

E. G. Spaulding—now President of the Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. ¥..—extreme bullionist, was in 1862 
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Chairman of the sub-committee of Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, and he 
drafted the legal tender bill. 

In his “ Financial History of the War,” he 
says, pages 152, 153: 

“It will be noticed that by the fourth sec- 
tion of the legal tender act the Secretary of 
the Treasury was authorized to receive de- 
posits in the sub-Treasury to the amount of 
$25,000,000, in sums of not less than $100, at 
five per cent. interest, with the privilege to the 
depositors of drawing it out again at any time, 
on ten days’ notice, after thirty days. This 
was but another form of borrowing money by 
the Government at a low rate of interest. Its 
operation at the sub-Treasury was somewhat 
like that of a savings bank, and the privilege 
was largely availed of by banks, insurance 
companies, and individuals. It became a very 
popular mode of temporary investment for 
corporations and individuals, and * * * 
became an advantageous mode for the Govern- 
ment to borrow large sums of money. It be- 
came so popular that on the 17th of March, 
1862, the authority to receive these deposits 
was increased to $50,000,000. On the 11th of 
July following, the power was enlarged to 
$100,000,000 ; and by the act of January 30, 
1864, the authority was still further enlarged 
to $150,000,000, and the Secretary was author- 
ized to pay as high as six per cent. on these 
deposits.” 

Mr. Spaulding says, in same work, page 
161: 

“When that bill passed this House, our six 
per cent. twenty-years’ bonds were ten per 
cent. below par. Now they are from one to 
two per cent. above the price of gold.” 

CONVERTIBILITY. 

After our experience in 1862-63, as fully 
delineated in the preceding pages, of the 
entire beneficence in the working of the con- 
vertibility of the greenback, and of the fearful 
cost in money and morals to our nation, which 
has since accrued by our departure therefrom, 
it does seem as an act of supererogation— 
gilding the refined gold or painting the rose— 
to bring in the testimony of theorists, when 
we have so large an experience of facts. 

But the old saying of ‘‘ far-brought, dear- 
bought,” holds good, and though we are in a 
tepublic a century old, many of us are so un- 
Utterably snobbish that if we can get indorse- 
Ment from across the water, especially on 
Points of finance, we gobble it down without 
chewing. 

Tn this we are especially inconsistent as ex- 





ternally it is our biggest brag, that we have 
fought ourselves clear of affiliation with the 
political economy of Europe. 

But let our hawk-nosed, big-bellied, gold- 
spectacled, bald-headed friend, Judas I. Bul- 
lion, Esq., talk sonorously and sententiously 
about the solid—conservative—specie basis 
circulation of the “ tight little island ” of Eng- 
land, we bow our heads in shame that we are 
such inflated, detestable fellows, and ‘ask him 
how we can ever get into such an enviable 
position. 

To be sure, quiet, modest Englishmen like 
Sir John Lubbock analyze, and Professor Price 
quotes, the figures of their circulation, as 
one half of one per cent. gold ; others tell us 
that when they “see the immensity of the 
superstructure and the minuteness of the basis, 
they tremble;” others that the credit of the 
national finances was saved by finding, to 
quote the language of a director of the Bank 
of England, “ at the lucky moment to save the 
credit of the country ” a box of old bank-bills; 
but as that especial point is just now not our 
subject-matter, we will not now further advert 
to it. Our readers will remember that in our 
first series on this subject we quoted very 
freely from Governor Buckingham, of Connec- 
ticut, advocating convertibility. 

The President, in his Message of December, 
18738, urged it. 

Horace Greeley, as quoted in our earlier 
chapters from the Tribune of Nov. 9th, 1871, 
earnestly plead for it. 

General Spinner, United States Treasurer, of 
life-long experience as a dealer in money in 
and out of the Government, indorsed it very 
strongly in his report for 1873, and renewed its 
advocacy in his report for 1874, but that por- 
tion was excluded by some mysterious influ- 
ence from publication. 

The Industrial Congress, with a constituency 
of 900,000 voters,.make it the principal plank 
of their platform. 

The National Independent party, now or- 
ganizing, make it their prominent issue as 
contrasted with the paralyzing, and therefore 
repudiative, policies of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

Its supporters in Congress, in response to 
the beating »f the popular pulse, have for the 
last year gained so rapidly in numbers and in- 
telligence, that almost on the first-day of the. 
present session (1874~’75), they unhesitatingly 
introduced and pushed the subject in the House 
of Representatives, under the able leadership 
of Judge Kelley, of Philadelphia, although it 
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was in antagonism to the Message of the Presi- 
dent, who, within a year, from some inscrut- 
able cause, had exactly changed front on the 
question. 

On the 24th of January, 1874, Judge Kelley 
remarked, in Congress: “ There are at this 
time at least $250,000,000 waiting to be handed 
to the Government in exchange for three 
sixty-five bonds.” 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, inquired : “ Al- 
low me to ask the gentleman if that indicates 
a scarcity of currency ?” 

Mr. Kelley, responding: “E will tell you 
what it indicates. It indicates the condition 
of health shown by the falling man, who, with 
flushed cheeks and swollen eyes, drops speech- 
less upon the pavement as he walks. His 
hands and feet are cold and numb, and his 
limbs are bloodless, the circulation having 
gone to the brain or the heart. Sir, the banks 
are now gorged with unemployed currency, 





because the limbs of industry are paralyzed; 
the forge and furnace glow no longer, and the 
loom and the spindle give shelter to the spider, 
that instinctively seeks a quiet corner in which 
to spin and weave its web. The toiling man, 
who had earned from two dollars to five dol- 
lars per day in productive industry, is eating 
the bitter bread of idleness and charity, and 
his unemployed boys and girls seek their food 
at the door of the soup-house. Give them em- 
ployment and wages by putting into circula- 
tion a sufficient volume of money to animate 
the industries of the country, to rekindle the 
fires in your forges and furnaces, and to em- 
ploy the one hundred and ten thousand idle 
laborers in the State of New York, and the 
forty-odd thousand in Philadelphia, and you 
will find that there will be no large accumula- 
tion of money in the banks of either New 
York or Philadelphia. It will then go into 
circulation.” 


—-- 4006 
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HEN it is considered how many and 
great have been the changes in this 
country during the past hundred years, the 
propriety of a grand centennial celebration of 
the existence of our Republic can not be dis- 
puted. The Baltimore American, in a few 
paragraphs, reviews some of the leading feat- 
ures which mark our national advancement, 
and also the general progress of civilization 
in the century past: 

“One hundred and ten years ago there was 
not a single white man in what is now Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. Then what 
is now the most flourishing part of the United 
States, was as little known as the country in 
the heart of Africa itself. It was not till 1776 
that Boone left his home in North Carolina 
to become the first settler in Kentucky. And 
the first pioneers of Ohio did not settle till 
twenty years later still. A hundred years 
ago Canada belonged to France, and Wash- 
ington was a modest Virginia colonel, and 
the United States was a loyal part of the 
British Empire, and scarcely a speck on the 
political horizon indicated the struggle that 
in a few years was to lay the foundation of 
the greatest Republic of the world. « 

“A hundred years ago there were but four 
small papers in America; steam-engines had 





YEARS AGO. 


not been imagined, and locomotives, and 
steamboats, and railroads, and telegraphs, 
and postal-cards, and friction matches, per- 
cussion caps, and breech-loading guns, and 
stoves, and furnaces, and gas for dwellings, 
and India-rubber shoes, and Spaulding’s glue, 
and sewing-machines, and anthracite coal, and 
photographs, and chromo-printing, and kero- 
sene oil, and the safety-lamp, and the com- 
pound blow-pipe, and free schools, and spring 
mattresses, and wood engravings, and Brussels 
carpets, and lever watches, and greenbacks, 
and cotton and woolen factories, in anything 
like the present meaning of these terms, were 
utterly unknown. 

“ A hundred years ago the spinning-wheel 
was in almost every family, and clothing was 
spun and woven and made up in the house- 
hold; and the printing-press was a cumbrous 
machine worked by hand; and a nail, or 4 
brick, or a knife, or a pair of scissors or shears, 
or a razor, or a woven pair of stockings, or an 
ax, or a hoe, or a shovel, or a lock, or a key, 
or a plate or glass of any size, was not made 
in what is now the United States. Even in 
1790 there were only seventy-five post-offices 
in the country, and the whole extent of our 
post-office routes was less than nineteen hun- 
dred miles. Cheap postage was unheard of, 
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and had any one suggested the transmission 
of messages with lightning speed, he would 
have been regarded utterly insane. 

“The microscope on one hand, and the tel- 
escope on the other, were in their infancy as 
instruments of science, and geology and chem- 





istry were almost unknown. In a word, it is 
true that to the century past, have been allot- 
ted more improvements, in their bearing upon 
the comfort and happiness of mankind, than 
to any other which has elapsed since the cre- 
ation of the world.” 
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EBER B. WARD, THE 


Y the death of Captain Ward, the West 
loses one of the strongest agents in 

her rapid development of the past forty 
years. As shown in the portrait, he was a 
man of tremendous force, indomitable energy, 
and intense practicality. Physically he was 
amassive man, weighing two hundred pounds 
or more, with broad shoulders and a strong 
frame. The immediate cause of his death 
was an apoplectic attack, or what is other- 
wise known as congestion of the brain. Of 
his habits we do not know sufficiently to 
warrant any remarks upon their relation to 
the manner of his death ; but we may say, in 
® general way, that persons of great fullness 








AJAX OF MICHIGAN. 


of flesh and blood, such as is usually indi- 
cated by a weight of two hundred pounds, . 
have reason to be prudent in their practices 
of eating and exercise, as, at the age of sixty 
and over, they may well be apprehensive of 
a tendency to congestion of the brain. 

Eber B. Ward was born in Canada (al- 
though an American citizen) in 1811, his 
parents having fled to that country from 
Vermont the same year to avoid the threat- 
ening consequences of the pending war with 
Great Britain, After the war was over they 
returned to the old homestead in the “ Green 
Mountain State,” where they remained until 
Eber was six years old. His home was lo- 
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cated in the town of Wells, one of the most 
delightful spots in Vermont. 

Not long after the tide of emigration re- 
sumed its westward march, and in 1818, 
Eber’s parents were among the travelers to 
the more lucrative fields of the South and 
West. They set out for Kentucky, but being 
delayed at Waterford, Pa., for some time, 
and the death of Mrs. Ward occurring sud- 
denly, Eber’s father changed his course and 
went to Ohio. After a short stay in that 
State events gradually pushed him westward 
until he permanently settled in Michigan. 

Mr. Ward, Sr., first visited Detroit in 1821. 
This was sixteen years after the old town 
had been destroyed, and at a period when 
there was but one frame house in the town, 
the average buildings being of logs, with 
cedar bark roofs. At this time the largest 
vessel that floated on the lakes was only of 
thirty tons burden, and when one of these 
arrived at Detroit’s solitary wharf, men, wo- 
men, and children thronged the river’s bank 
to get a glimpse of the strange visitor. At 
this period, and for several years afterward, 
the whole fleet of the lakes could not carry 
as much as one of the present large grain 
vessels, And not one which then navigated 
the lakes was owned in Detroit. A public 
vessel, known as the brig Hunter, was the 
only means of water communication between 
Detroit and Buffalo. 

It was about the year 1824 that Eber ac- 
companied his father to Mackinac, where 
he commenced life by securing the very hum- 
ble position of “cabin boy” on a small 
schooner. Observing his energy and activity, 
Mr. Samuel Ward, an uncle, the leading 
ship-builder of Marine City, called the youth 
from his sailor life and gave him a clerkship 
in his warehouse. This change marked the 
beginning of a life of usefulness and impor- 
tance in Michigan commercial affairs. Being 
constantly in connection with interesting 
marine transactions, his growing business 
talents were rapidly improved. 

His first floating investment was a quarter 
interest in the General Harrison, of which he 
became Master. He took command of this 
craft in 1885, and managed her successfully 
until the value of his interests at Marine City 
demanded his presence there, He was subse- 
quently admitted as a partner with his uncle, 





and he continued a most successful business 
until 1850, when he withdrew from the firm 
and went to Detroit, where a larger and less 
occupied field afforded him a peculiar oppor- 
tunity for success. From that day until 
within a recent date he pushed the marine 
interests of Detroit forward with a giant 
hand. Through his timely efforts her com- 
merce has grown and prospered, and the 
city’s floating property nearly doubled. Al- 
though his operations are mostly known to 
the people of Michigan, the following list, 
showing the names of the steamers and sail- 
ing vessels he has built, will be interesting. 
It is impossible, however, owing to frequent 
changes in ownership, to give the fates of 
these vessels. Many of.them have been lost, 
and some of them are still actively navigat- 
ing the lakes and doing honor to their 
builder. There were the General Harrison, 
The Champion, Samuel Ward, The Pearl, 
Atlantic, B. F. Wade, Montgomery, Huron, 
Detroit, Pacific, Ocean, The Caspian, Planet, 
Arctic, and a number of smaller vessels. 

Within the last few years Mr. Ward has 
been gradually withdrawing from the vessel 
business, and investing his extensive capital 
in another direction. He was interested to 
the extent of about one million dollars in 
the Chicago Rolling Mills, and half that 
amount in a‘similar corporation in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. His stock in the Wyandotte Roll- 
ing Mill exceeds half a million, and his 
floating property is valued at nearly or quite 
this amount. He owned real estate to the 
amount of over two millions of dollars, and 
had in the neighborhood of three millions 
invested in different speculations. Just what 
the value of his property was at the time of 
his death it is impossible as yet to say. 

Captain Ward had been, during many 
years, a prominent member of the Repub- 
lican party, but one who preferred to con- 
tribute to the progress and strength of the 
country by close attention to his great man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests rather 
than to draw upon its resources by taking 
office and playing the part of the partisan 
politician. 

He had been married twice, and leaves 
a family of five children by his first wife, 
all grown up, three sons and two daugh- 
ters. By his second wife, who survives him, 
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he had two children, a boy of five years old, 
and a girl two and a half years of age. 

In a sketch published several years ago in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL we said: 
“Captain Ward has a good share of that 
uncommon attribute, common sense allied to 
shrewdness and quickness of perception and 
untiring energy, and, it may be added, cour- 
age. No disaster can conquer such a man. 
You may strip him of his possessions, but he 
will not yield; he will rub his hands and 
take a fresh hold. Should he fall and frac- 
ture a rib, he will be thankful that his neck 





is not broken. What a grand commissary 
of subsistence he would have made! He 
could feed and move armies as easily as he 
can kindle forges and push steamboats and 
locomotives about him. He has the enter- 
prise of Vanderbilt, with more vigor and a 
larger brain—a brain cultivated by reading 
the best books in the language. In general 
intelligence the fast old gentleman of New 
York would suffer if placed in contrast with 
the Western sailor. With his powerful pbys- 
ique and indomitable will he would have 
risen to distinction in any useful vocation.” 
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EST VIRGINIA was born amid the 

storm of revolution, and her early 
history was written in blood. After Vir- 
ginia had seceded in 1861, on whose soil was 
fought many severe battles in the late un- 
happy conflict, loyal Western Virginians met 
in Convention at the city of Wheeling, and 
organized the “ Restored Government of Vir- 
ginia.” Their action was indorsed by the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
“Restored Government” was recognized as 
the legitimate Government of Virginia. 
Soon afterward the legislature of the “ Re- 
stored Government ” gave its consent for the 
organization of a new State out of the terri- 
tory of Virginia ; and in 1863 a Constitution 
was formed, officers were elected under it, 
and West Virginia was declared an inde- 
pendent State. On the 20th of June, 1863, 
by act of Congress, she was regularly admit- 
ted into the Union as the thirty-seventh 
State. The Virginia government at Rich- 
mond, of course, protested, but, being out 
of the Union and engaged in a rebellion 
against the Government of the United States, 
her voice was not heard and her protests 
were unheeded. After the termination of 
the war suit was brought by the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to recover the territory 
out of which West Virginia was formed. 
The Court decided adversely to the claims 
of Virginia, and West Virginia was allowed 
to remain, as her citizens had elected, one 
of the States of the Federal Union. 





The State of West Virginia comprises 
23,000 square miles of territory, and has a 
population of 442,000 souls. Taking it alto- 
gether, it is, perhaps, the roughest and most 
mountainous State in the Union; but its 
surface is covered with the best classes of 
timber, and the hills are inlaid with coal 
and other minerals, making it, in natural 
wealth, superior to any other State, and, in 
fact, wealthier than the sdme number of 
square miles of territory in the world. 

The people of this State are of the rustic, 
woodland sort, free, easy, independent, un- 
cultured. Until recently we have never been 
favored with a system of common schools by 
which the masses could be educated. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that a majority of our 
citizens have grown up without scholastic 
education. We now have, however, an ex- 
cellent system of free schools in good work- 
ing order, by means of which the rising gen- 
eration will receive a fair common school 
education, that will fit them for the ordinary 
business of life. Our State seal contains the 
motto, “‘ Montani semper liberi,” but in truth 
none are really free who are uneducated. 
Mountaineers have natural talent, because 
they draw their inspiration from the hills 
that encompass them and the rocks that 
cast their shadows around their homes— 
grand hills that have withstood the storms 
of unchronicled centuries, and granite cliffs 
that will stand amid the sunshine of millen- 
nial glory. But what will natural gifts avail 
a man if he fail to cultivate them ? 
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GEOLOGY. 

West Virginia, we are told by geologists, 
is characterized by geological features of 
great simplicity. Prof. W. B. Rogers, late 
State Geologist of Virginia, says: “ The sur- 
face is undulating. The loftiest hills rise in 
gently swelling outlines, no very prominent 
peaks towering, acute and ragged, to denote 
that the strata have been subjected to vio- 
lent convulsive and upheaving forces.” 

The geological features indicate that the 
now rugged West Virginia was once a level 
and fertile plain ; that these mountains were 
piled by some of nature's mighty upheavals, 
the causes of which. are unknown and not 
understood. Prof. Rogers continues : 

“Its topographical features give evidence 
that its inequalities were caused by the fur- 
rowing action of a mighty and devastating 
rush of waters, which by rapid drainage 
scooped out numerous valleys and basins in 
the upper strata. It is from this deep exca- 
vation by natural causes, combined with the 
other important circumstance of a nearly 
horizontal position, that we are to draw our 
estimate of the prodigious resources of a 
mineral kind possessed by the region before 
us; for, whatever valuable material be in- 
closed in the strata, the horizontal position 
alluded to keeps them near the surface, or at 
an accessible depth, over enormously wide 
spaces of country; while the trough-like 
structure of the valleys, and their great depth, 
exposes many of these deposits to the day 
under positions in which mining is the 
easiest imaginable, and with an extent of de- 
velopment not less accommodating to‘ the 
researches of the geologist than to the wants 
of the community.” 

The coal deposits of the State are confined 
principally to eight or ten localities ; or, rath- 
er, it is only being worked in those localities. 
The Great Kanawha Valley shows a greater 
abundance of seams and varieties than any 
other section. A superior quality of coal, how- 
ever, has been mined in Ohio County, at and 
near Wheeling, for many years; also at Pied- 
mont, in Mineral County, and in Harrison, 
Mason, and Boone counties. At Wheeling 
there is but one seam, five feet thick, while 
in the other counties there are no less than 
three seams, running from twenty-six inches 
up to six and seyen feet in thickness, that 





are now being successfully worked. Out of 
the 23,000 square miles of territory in the 
State, 16,000 square miles have been desig- 
nated as mineral lands, being over three- 
fourths of the entire area of the State. The 
Elk River Valley, it is said, is the finest coal- 
field in the State, there being more coal, and 
of a better quality, than in any other locality, 
Some of the seams are as thick as fifteen 
feet of good, workable coal in this wonderful 
valley. 

Prof. D. T. Anstead, President of the Geo- 
logical Society of London, but a few months 
ago made an examination of the coal basin 
along the Great Kanawha River, and in his 
report used the following language : 

“The rocks on each side of the Kanawha 
and its tributaries consist exclusively of the 
coal measures, which lie nearly horizontal, 
having a general dip toward'the north-west 
of about twenty feet to the mile. * * * 
Throughout the district there are no marks 
whatever of other disturbances than would 
result from the elevation of deposits, already 
split asunder by crevices produced by con- 
traction during the first consolidation of the 
mass from the state of mud and soft sand. 
I nowhere saw, in any part of the coal-field, 
the smallest indication of faulted ground, or 
a single slipor trouble that could interfere 
with coal working. * * * There is in alla 
total thickness of upward of sixty-three feet’ 
of workable coal in fourteen seams actually 
proven on the hillside, and above water-level 
in some of the valleys.” 

This, of course, is independent of a num- 
ber of workable seams below the water-level 
that have been discovered in the borings for 
salt-water in this valley. The time may come 
when shafts will be sunk, and this valuable 
treasure, that lies so deep beneath the sur- 
face, will be brought forth, when those now 
seemingly inexhaustible seams above the 
water-level shall have been consumed. 

Having demonstrated the existence of coal 
in thjs State, I now desire to call attention 
to the several varieties; and in the outset 
would state that all classes of coal that are 
found in any other State in the Union exist 
in West Virginia, and in greater quantities, 
except the anthracite. Thorough search has 
been made for its discovery, but thus fat 
without effect. : 
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BITUMINOUS COAL. 

There are many grades of this class of coal 
in every portion of the State, varying in 
thickness from one to thirteen feet ; but it is 
not mined very extensively, owing to the 
fact that there are other varieties of better 
and more desirable coal. The following 
statistics in relation to the mining of this 
class of coal are taken from the Miners’ (Pa.) 
Journal of 1872: 

“In 1871 Pennsylvania raised: 26,131,707 
tons of coal, of which amount 8,446,206 tons 
came. under the category of bituminous. In 
the same year the total product of the 
United States was 34,367,706 tons. After 
subtracting the production of Pennsylvania, 
we get 8,235,999 tons as the total production 
of all the remaining States in the republic. 
In other words, the amount of bituminous 
coal raised in Pennsylvania in 1871 was 
greater than the total product of all the rest 
of the United States.” 

The reason that the mining of this class 
of coal in the Great Kanawha Valley is not 
carried on, is principally due to the fact that 
until quite recently there has been no outlet 
for it by rail, and a very unreliable trans- 
portation for it by water—the river not being 





navigable a large part of every year, on ac- 
count of ice in winter and low water in sum- 
mer. I think, however, that the fact will 
not be denied when I state that the bitumin 

ous coal-fields of the Kanawha Valley are bet- 
ter than those of Pennsylvania, simply = 
cause they contain more coal. 

SPLINT COAL 

is the most valuable variety of West Virginia 
coal. It is only found in the Kanawha Val- 
ley, and derives its value from the fact that 
it is used for smelting iron without coking. 
The seams are generally large, some of them 
being thirteen feet in thickness. It is almost 
as solid as granite, and can be handled with- 
out loss to the shipper; is entirely free from 
sulphur and other impurities ; has no tend- 
ency to clinker; is free from combustive 
qualities, and burns well. It has been tested 
in a number of iron furnaces, and has been 
invariably pronounced superior to any other 
coal in use. I am indebted to Prof. M. F. 
Maury, Jr., for the following table, showing 
the analysis of various Kanawha splint coals. 
For the purpose of comparison he added the 
block coal of Indiana, the Mahoning Val- 
ley, Ohio, the Pittsburgh coal, and two of 
the best iron-making coals of Great Britain : 
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This test gives Kanawha splint rank with 
the best iron-making coals in the world— 
those named in the above table. 

CANNEL COAL. 

This class of coal is noted for its value 
as a fuel, and as an oil and gas producer. 
It lies in seams from twenty-six inches to 
five feet in thickness, and is also associated 
with other kinds of coal. It ignites very 
readily, and makes a charming fuel. As a 
gas-producer it has no superior, except it be 





the Bog-head, Scotland coal. It yields an 
average of two gallons of oil to the bushel, 
or fifty-six gallons to the ton. It was pressed 
for oil as a successful basiness prior to the 
discovery of petroleum in Pennsylvania and 
this State also, which, of course, broke up 
the coal-oil business. It is found only in the 
southern portion of the State. 

BITUMINOUS SCHIST, OR CANNEL SHALE. 

The casual observer would not detect the 
difference in the appearance of this species 
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from the real cannel coal, as they very much 
resemble each other. The schist, or shale, 
however, has greater specific gravity, and is 
slatey in its structure. It is a valuable fuel, 
and has greater heat than any other coal ex- 
cept the splint. It is found in veins from 
two to five feet thick, and is easily mined, 
breaking loose in large blocks from the solid 
mass. Prof. Maury says: “It seems to be 
almost, if not quite, as rich in oils as cannel 
itself, and is, therefore, very interesting ; for 
if oil can be made from it at the figures usu- 
ally given, the undertaking could scarcely 
fail to be remunerative.” 

An acre of coal five feet thick contains 
about 8,000 tons, and if there are sixty-three 
feet of coal in the Kanawha Valley, as stated 
by Prof. Anstead, and none of the many 
geologists who have examined it report less, 
we would have over 96,000 tons of coal to 
the acre. We have in the State some 16,000 
square miles of coal area, and there are 640 
acres in a square mile; hence the coal value 
of the State is overwhelmingly great. 

IRON. 

West Virginia is not only a coal State, but 
it is underlaid with beds of superior iron 
ore. About two years since. Prof. M. F. 
Maury made an investigation of the iron in 
the southern portion of the State, and in his 
report says: “ The brown oxides of iron are 
sometimes found here in strata of poor qual- 
ity, but they are usually in pockets. They 
are the result of the decomposition of the 
carbonates of iron that existed in the beds 
that were once superimposed upon the pres- 
ent strata. These beds have long since been 
worn off by denudation. As the softer ma- 
terials were washed away, the carbonate of 
iron settled down and was left resting on 
our hill-sides. In some places a great deal 
was deposited together; in other places but 
a single lump, and hence it is that on many 
of the mountains are found pieces of good 
ore, and yet no deposit near.” 

Since the professor made the above report 
he, himself, has discovered large veins of the 
brown oxide and black band ores that will 
yield fifty and sixty per cent. before roasting, 
and is now confident that the great iron belt 
that starts in New York and ends in Georgia 
and Alabama, passes through West Virginia 
in its span of the continent. 





SALT. 

West Virginia salt is noted all over the 
southern portion of the Union, It is entirely 
free from the bitter salts of lime and magne- 
sia, and requires no process of purification, 
being taken immediately from the furnace 
vats and barreled for shipment. 

The brine from which it is manufactured 
is obtained by boring wells from 300 to 2,000 
feet deep, and which is thrown into, .the 
evaporation troughs by means of fi 
that are kept in motion day and a al 
well on the Kanawha River, about 1,000 feet 
in depth, is so charged with gas that the 
saline water has been pouring forth, of its 
own accord, for over a quarter of a century, 
and shows no sign of suspension. 

There are about 40,000,000 bushels of salt 
consumed annually in the United States, one- 
half of which is imported. West Virginia 
manufactures about one-fifth of the amount 
made in this country, or 4,000,000 bushels 
annually, which command an average price 
f thirty-eight cents per bushel. For many 
years it has been the leading industry of the 
State. Dr. J. P. Hale, the most extensive 


} salt-maker in the State, says : 


“There is no other place within the 
United States where salt-water of equal 
quality and abundance, coal for fuel as good, 
cheap and abundant, and timber for pack- 
ages as good, abundant, and cheap, can be 
found together as in Kanawha. It follows, 
therefore, that salt can be made, barreled, 
shipped, and delivered in the Western mar- 
kets cheaper from this region than from any 
other source, and this is exactly what I claim 
to be true.” 

TIMBER. 

West Virginia is as well stocked with tim- 
ber as with coal. In nearly every county in 
the State, with the exception of the clear- 
ings that have been made for farming pur- 
poses, we find primeval forests of the best 
timber of nearly every variety known. I 
have seen walnut and cherry trees thickly 
standing in forests from three to five feet in 
diameter. Oak, poplar, chestnut, maple, 
lynn, hemlock, pine, beech, and sycamore, 
also abound in endless quantities, and of 
the finest qualities. 

WATER- POWER. 
Water-power will some day be a great de- 
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sideratum in the manufacturing interesis of 
the United States. There is enough of this 
great natural power along New River alone, 
in this State, to run all the spindles in New 
England. For over fifty miles it rushes 
down like a cataract, with thousands of 
horse-power in force, and there is not now a 
single mill or machine-shop that pretends to 
use it. Then there is Gauley River, Elk, 
Coal, the Big and Little Kanawhas, the Ty- 
gants Valley, the’ Monongahela, and the 
Potomac ; all of which have superior water- 
power sites from their sources almost to their 
mouths. 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

Herein lies the great embarrassment of the 
State. Better means of transportation must 
be obtained before the great natural re- 





sources of the State will or can be developed. 
There must be more railroads, canals, and 
improved rivers. But two railroads pass 
through the State, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Baltimore and Ohio, and there is 
nota canal or improved river within West 
Virginian territory. The James River and 
Kanawha Canal, now in prospect of construo- 
tion, will pass down the Great Kanawha 
Valley, and give the coal, iron, and timber 
an outlet to the seas. Not only West Vir- 
ginia, but other States as well, are languish- 
ing for its completion. A number of local 
railroads have been chartered, and it is only 
a matter of time for the State to develop its 
vast resources and take its rank among the 
great and wealthy States of the Union. 
GEORGE W. ATKINSON. 
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WILLIAM H. 

_ death of this enterprising merchant 
and promoter of American commercial 
interests at large was announced a short time 
since. An old resident of New York, he had 


ASPINWALL. 


long been deemed one of the city’s worthiest 
citizens. The son of John Aspinwall, a prom- 
inent merchant eighty years ago, Mr. Aspin- 
wall began life in the counting-house of G. & 
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8. Howland asa clerk, and in 1832, at the 
age of about twenty-five, was admitted into 
the firm. A few years later he assumed a 
prominent position in the business, the firm 
becoming known as Howland & Aspinwall. 
The business increased very rapidly, and 
the ships of Howland & Aspinwall paid fre- 
quent visits to the Pacific coast, to the East 
and West Indies, to the Mediterranean, and 
to British ports. In 1850 Mr. Aspinwall re- 
tired from the active management of the 
firm, and devoted his energies to the enter- 
prise of the Panama Railread and the foun- 
dation of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 


pany, a gigantic undertaking, with which — 


his name will long be associated. European 
capitalists had long entertained some project 
of the kind, but it did not take any definite 
shape until 1850, after the Mexican war, when 
Congress, to render California more access- 
ible, authorized coutracts for the establish- 
ment of two lines of steamers, one from New 
York and New Orleans to Chagres, and an- 
other from Panama to California. William 
H. Aspinwall secured the line on the Pacific 
side, and George Law that on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The construction of a railroad across 
the Isthmus of Darien was part of Mr. As- 
pinwall’s plan, and with Henry Chauncey 
and John L. Stephens he entered into a con- 
tract with the Government of New Granada 
for the construction of the work. A charter 
was granted by the Legislature of New York 
for the formation of a stock company. John 
L. Stephens was elected president of the 
company. Early in 1849 a contract was 
made for the construction of the road, which 
was begun in May, 1850, and continued for 
two years amid great discouragements. Up 
to 1851 the settlement about the terminus at 
Navy Bay had no distinctive name, and on 
February 2, 1852, the place was formally 
named Aspinwall. The road was opened to 
the city of Panama on February 17, 1855, 
being forty-nine miles in length. In 1847 
Mr. Aspinwall, with others, received a con- 
tract from the United States for a monthly 
mail service on the Pacific Ocean, and be- 
came the active manager of the undertaking. 
In 1848 a charter for the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company was obtained from the New 
York Legislature for twenty years. The 





capital stock was $400,000, which in 1850 
was raised to $2,000,000. The pioneer ship 
was the California. Until 1856 the company 
was very prosperous, but at that date Mr, 
Aspinwall, its founder, principal director and 
president, retired —a loss which has been 
severely felt. During the last twenty years 
Mr. Aspinwall has not been very actively en- 
gaged in business, but in all matters of pub- 
lic importance he has taken a prominent 
part. His name and influence were ever 
readily lent to further public interests, and 
no appeal to his charity was made in vain. 
Of late years he traveled much, thus grati- 
fying his love for the fine arts. 

In the early part of his career Mr. Aspin- 
wall had good opportunities in the commer- 
cial world. He possessed the type of organ- 
ization which appreciates opportunities, con- 
verts them to practical account; he was not 
naturally speculative, yet was given to large 
ventures. It would be found, however, upon 
investigation, that these ventures had a sub- 
stantial basis, that he could look forward 
confidently to definite results. 

The cast of his brain shows practical abil- 
ity through and through. He had capital 
off-hand judgment, yet he was by no means 
a man of precipitate action. He was pru- 
dent in the forming of an opinion, always, 
even in affairs of minor importance, carefully 
and comprehensively surveying the field of 
action, yet doing so in that rapid manner 
which is native to an intellect strongly intu- 
itive in its processes—resultantly he was 
steady and fixed in his convictions. 

He possessed a good deal of pride, but did 
not exhibit it in arrogance or presumption. 
His pride proceeded from a pretty thorough 
understanding of his capabilities, and a sense 
of personal responsibility. He was not 4 
man to believe in fashions, do things because 
they are conventional. He was a man of 
action rather than a man of ideas and words. 
Definite, clear-headed, pointed, he expressed 
himself unambiguously and briefly. Inde- 
pendent, proud, spirited, self-poised, a thor- 
ough-going man, he was, nevertheless, sus- 
ceptible to kindly impression, appreciative 
of home and its relations, generous and sym- 
pathetic, but all this after his own manner, 
and the more efficiently so because of his 
very individuality. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss Z NY 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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ALFRED RUMINE; OR, WHO REDEEMED HIM? 
’ BY HAL D. RAYTON. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE JOINED A CLUB, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


“TT is simply a question of circumstances.” 
“ How do you mean?” I responded. 

“Why, if a young man is well born and 
well bred, and has a business or profession 
which yields a good income, he will not be 
so much disposed to contract deleterious hab- 
its as the young man who has been obliged 
to make his way for himself as soon, almost, 
as he was able to walk.” 

“T scarcely agree with you in that opin- 
ion,” I rejoined; “for the men who consti- 
tute the back-bone of society, who contribute 


most to substantial progress, are nearly all 

those who have ‘ hoed their own row.’” 
“Granted,” said my friend; “but how 

many fall victims by the way as they ‘hoe 


their own row?’ How many survive the in- 
citements of gain and pleasure, and come out 
‘at the finish’ triumphant? Certainly, it is 
the roughness of the field they have gone 
over that has made the few successful ones so 
great in their after influence; the severity 
of their experience has been a crucial test as 
well as a prolonged drill of their mental and 
physical qualities. Look back into the lives 
of these few, but giant souls, and I'll war- 
rant you that you shall find that they were 
notill born. The well-endowed organization 
of a mother or of a father, whose early loss 
compelled the unnatural effort, descended to 
them, and in practice demonstrated their fit- 
ness to survive.” 

“T see now, sir, the force of your first re- 
mark,” I rejoined, “and I appreciate more 
clearly than before the reason that the thou- 
sands of pitfalls of vice which are especially 
aggregated in our industrial centers owe their 
maintenance to ‘working men,’ as it has be- 
come the fashion to style those who toil with 
the hand.” 





“Yes, the number of gilded saloons to 
which resort the young men of good birth is 
vastly smaller in proportion to their number, 
throwing out of view their greater pecuniary 
capacity to support such places, than the 
number: of porter-houses, groggeries, etc., 
which the mechanic, the porter, the cartman, 
and the laborer frequent. But,” continued 
he, “human nature in its best estate is far 
from perfect, and young men who voluntarily 
expose themselves to the insidious allurements 
of the company and the tinselled pleasures of 
clubs and hotel bar-rooms, run risks far great- 
er than'they dream of. Youth is susceptible 
and plastic, and inclined to exhibit its weak 
side, Itis when temptation assails the weak 
side of a young man that his real danger ap- 
pears, and he should then avoid it by an 
early retreat, rather than court its nearer ap- 
proaches by a show of bravery and courage.” 

“As in the case of young Rumine, I sup- 
pose,” said I. 

“Rumine?” returned my friend. ‘ What, 
the fine fellow who lives in your row, and has 
two such noble sisters ?” 

“The same. I fear that he is already on 
the downward course toward inebriacy.” 

“Shocking! I thought him destined for 
a life of usefulness and of distinction. Home, 
education, associations in business and in so- 
ciety seemed to favor an upward career. 
How has it come about ?” 

“Six months ago, in compliance with the 
wishes of an intimate friend, and partly from 
his own desire to become acquainted with the 
accomplished writers and artists who make 
up a considerable part of its membership, 
he joined the Laurel Club. He entertained 
somewhat extravagant notions with regard 
to the advantages derivable from a familiar 
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acquaintance with authors and artists, and 
considered the opportunity too good to be 
lost. Not that he had any ambition to be- 
come distinguished as an author, but his 
high-toned esthetic nature craved gratifica- 
tions which he hoped to find abundant amid 
the club associations.” 

“TI know of some of the distinguished 
members of the Laurel Club,” interposed 
my friend, “and although they are generally 
admired for their brilliancy as writers, or for 
their skill as musicians, they are subjects of 
painful anxiety to their near friends on ac- 
count of their propensity to excessive indul- 
gence in one or-another of the vices which 
fashionable society tolerates. There are P—— 
and M , for instance, whose mastery of the 
piano-forte is undisputed, and who are rarely 
seen on the street in a perfectly sober condi- 
tion. There are H—— and S——, whose 
pens delight every reader of our better fic- 
tion, who are fast descending the incline to 
the vale of misery. And there are others 
whose wallets are lined with the wages of il- 
licit play. Was Rumine acquainted with the 
character of any of these men?” 

“It is altogether probable that he knew 
something about them, but you know the 
Club is a large one, and I presume its gener- 
al reputation in our community had more in- 
fluence with him than the personal character 
or habits of a few members, whose shining 
talents, rather than their vices, drew popular 
attention. Besides, our young friend, doubt- 
less esteeming himself proof against solicita- 
tions which were hostile to his moral convic- 
tions, did not expect to find himself in an at- 
mosphere at all subversive of his high prin- 
ciples. Well, he entered the Club, and be- 
ing a very prepossessing young man, soon be- 
came a sort of favorite with several of the 
‘lions’ in it. H took to him very cor- 
dially, and after a little invited him to visit 
his rooms in the Clermont. H——, you know, 
is one of the magnates of the Morning Rec- 
ord, and his professional set is deemed the 
best in town. Rumine felt highly honored 
by his attentions, and a visit at the Cler- 
' mont on the occasion of a sort of reunion of 
literary gentlemen, where he met many whose 
names he had seen in print, appeared like 
the realization of hopes long entertained. 
Wine was served, of course, but Rumine did 





not partake, and as he was not altogether 
alone in this assertion of prudence, and no 
sneers followed on the part of the well-bred 
gentlemen around him, he did not feel much 
embarrassed. He is a good singer, you 
know, and could contribute a good deal in 
that way to an evening’s enjoyment. This 
being known to H , he was two or three 
times called upon for a ballad, and very 
warmly applquded. During the winter Ru- 
mine must have attended half-a-dozen of these 
reunions, besides his regular visits at the 
Club. He was surprised to learn that nearly 
every man of talent with whom he came in 
contact either took wine habitually or as a 
social accessory.” 

Here my friend broke in with the reflec- 
tion, “ Were it not for the moral support 
given to the liquor evil by the professional 
men, of all classes who use it for the pur- 
pose, as they allege, of stimulating their 
minds, or as a tonic medicine, the temper- 
ance men would not find their work of re- 
form so beset with obstacles.” 

* Yes, it is a sad truth that social immor- 
ality has its defenders among the most gifted 
intellectually. Rumine took occasion, one 
day, to venture some remarks to H in 
deprecation of bis habit of drinking. H—— 
replied, ‘Why, my dear fellow, brandy is a 
necessity of rhy life; its nervine stimulus 
gives me command of my thoughts and of 
my pen. I could not write without it. And 
the great majority of my press associates will 
tell you the same thing. You have no idea 
of the drain upon.a fellow’s vitality which 
is incident to the daily cudgeling of his brains 
in the prepartion of matter for publication.’ 
Rumine at first thought he might do some 
good in his new field of association by per- 
suading some to relinquish their drinking 
habits, but he found them so genial, so ready 
to meet a word of remonstrance by an inge- 
nious pretext, or by a quotation from scien- 
tific authority, or by badinage, that he be- 
came convinced that he could not champion 
the cause of temperance with any hope of 
success before such an auditory.” 

“The case with these literary men,” inter- 
rupted my friend, “seems to condense itself 
into this. They haven’t, as a class, a great 
amount of back-bone or individual force of 
character, and their weaknesses are developed 
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rather than suppressed by public favor. The 
successful writer studies the whims of his 
constituency, the reading public, and so be- 
comes more their property than his own, los- 
ing in the processes of adaptation a great 
measure of his selfhood. Covetous of the 
world’s applause, he at length fears to take 
any stand, even in morals, which may seem 
opposed to public sentiment. He lives, as it 
were, by the suffrages of the majority, and 
deems his interests identical with it. As 
for habits of drinking, he has on his 
side a plurality of physicians, men of 
weight in their profession who tell him 
that alcohol is a conservator of nervous 
energy, and even a food element. He 
does not consider its real effect upon’ 
his vital functions—how it exhausts by 
stimulating to unnatural manifestation 
the living forces which should be per- 
mitted to exercise their sustaining in- 
fluences in a calm and steady manner, . 
but concludes that his frequent periods 
of lassitude and indisposition to ac- 
tivity are due to his ‘hard-worked’ | 
brain, his professional employments. 
But I am detaining you.” 

“No, my dear sir, you arenot. The 
interest of the subject we are consider- 
ing is worth an hour or two of our 
time, and what you say has a bearing 
upon my narrative. But to come to 
the point. Rumine’s weakness lay much 
in the same direction as that of many 
of his artist and author acquaintances, 
a lack of positive individuality. One 
evening, at the Club-room—it was, I 
think, a sort of anniversary celebration, 
and the company was unusually large, 
—a member proposed that a simple 
collation be served; and, suiting the 
action to the word, dispatched a messenger 
to a neighboring restaurant for it. Among 
the edibles brought in was a_ lobster 
salad, which was pronounced ‘capital’ by 
the epicures present, and of which Rumine 
partook freely. He had been unusually busy 
that day in the counting-room, and was by 
n0 means in the condition necessary to digest 
such a compound as lobster salad, washed 
down by two or three glasses of strong lem- 
onade. Half an hour afterward he was taken 
ill, a violent colic attesting his imprudent 








transgression of sanitary law. One ef his 
Club friends, who was sitting near him, no- 
ticing the sudden pallor of his face, remark- 
ed in an under tone, ‘Rumine, are you sick? 
You look ghastly.’ ‘Yes,’ said Rumine, 
‘I feel very ill, and must go immediately 
home.’ ‘But we can do something for you 
here,’ urged his associate, and at once sig- 
naling a waiter, he ordered him to go for Dr. 
Barr, a physician having an office in the 
Club building. Dr. B. happened to be in, 


How ALFRED SOMETIMES RETURNED FROM THE CLUB. 


and quickly came up into the Club-room. 
‘This way, doctor, said the member who 
had taken Rumine’s case into his hands, 
‘our friend, here, needs some attention from 
you,’ 

“Of course the entrance of the physician 
and his salutation drew the regard of all in 
the direction of Rumine, whose suffering was 
manifest in his features and attitude. Dr. 
Barr examined his pulse, asked a few ques- 
tions, and then remarked, ‘ A somewhat pain- 
ful derangement of the digestive functions, 
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but we can soon relieve it,’ and then, turning 
to members of the Club who had gathered 
around, asked, ‘Have you any brandy or 
port-wine handy?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered two or 
three, and a pocket-flask was at once ten- 
dered him with ‘A capital article, real 
French.’ ‘So much the better,’ said the 
doctor; ‘there’s nothing like good brandy 
for an attack of colic.’ He procured a glass, 
and poured some of the liquor into it, and 
on being informed by one of the young men 
that Rumine was not accustomed to take 
strong drinks, reduced it with about the 
same quantity of water, and, having added 
some sugar, he tendered the glass to Rumine. 

“ Rumine, without raising his hand, looked 
into the doctor’s face and asked, ‘Is there 
not something else you can give me, doctor?’ 

“*There’s nothing that will so promptly re- 
lieve you, sir,’ said Barr, with that sharpness 
in his tone which a man, especially a profes- 
sional man, gives expression to when he feels 
that a kindness done by him is not appreci- 
ated as it should be. 

“*Take it, Rumine,’ ‘Take it, my good 
fellow,’ ‘ You’re sick, and that’s the best Dr. 
Barr can do for you,’ were some of the ex- 
clamations of the Club members grouped 
around. It was a trying ordeal for poor Ru- 
mine, and instead of getting up, thanking 
the physician for his readiness to serve him, 
and asking the company of one or two of 
his Club friends and going directly home, 
and there obtaining the ministrations of his 
intelligent mother and devoted sisters, he 
took the glass from the doctor’s hand and 
gulped down the strong mixture. The nar- 
cotie influence of the brandy had some ef- 
fect in subduing the pain, but by the advice 
of Dr. Barr he swallowed a second glass be- 
fore he started for honie. I should add here 
that Rumine’s sedentary pursuit had induced 
symptoms of a dyspeptic nature, which had 
been sufficiently annoying at times to sug- 
gest that some modification of his business 
routine, or habits of diet and exercise, should 
be made, but he had not yet set about it. 
The next day he felt languid and dull, hay- 
ing no appetite and an occasional spasm of 
pain in the head. His mother advised him 
to go to some physician for advice, suggest- 
ing Dr. Mear, as their old medical adviser, 
Dr. Pell, was absent from the city. On his 





way to the counting-room he called at Dr, 
Mear’s, and made him acquainted with his 
condition, The doctor pronounced his case 
one of debility, a torpid liver and an over- 
exerted brain contributing to the feeling of 
exhaustion. ‘You must,’ said he to Rumine, 
‘take something to arouse your liver, quiet 
your nerves, and at the same time strengthen 
your whole system.’ 

“¢ Well,’ replied Rumine, ‘what shall it 
be?’ 

“*Simply wine and bark—calisaya.’ 

“*Can I not take the calisaya without the 
wine?’ asked Rumine. 

“Certainly, but it will not produce the 
effect desired. All that is needed is some 
light wine like sherry. -I'll get it for you and 
steep the bark in it. Some of my patients 
take it constantly. Take a tablespoonful at 
mealtimes, and you will come out all right 
in a week or two. Come in on your way 
home to-night, and I'll have the bottle ready 
for you.’ Intimating that he would do so, 
Rumine left the doctor’s and proceeded to- 
ward his office. He was beginning to regard 
himself as a sort of blockhead or mule for 
setting his opinion with regard to the use of 
spirituous liquors in opposition to the opin- 
ions of his acquaintances of the Club and of 
‘honorable’ physicians who must know the 
true nature of them. As a beverage, they 
were positively injurious; but as a medicine, 
they might be beneficial, and therefore prop- 
er. What would the world think of him for 
asserting his views against the learned and 
respected! Thus he reasoned, for the poor 
fellow has told me about the severe struggle 
he had within himself ere he yielded to the 
professional tempter. He called at the doc- 
tor’s office, obtained the sherry medicine, and 
commenced its use, dt the same time putting 
in practice some simple hygienic rules which 
Dr. Mear saw fit to mention. He drank that 
one bottle of wine and bark, and procured 
another and another until—well, until he 
could join his friends H—— and S—— and 
P and M—— fully in their convivial glass- 
es of Roman punth, and until he drank to in- 
toxication and went home in a state border- 
ing onthe maudlin. Poor motherand sisters, 
how often they have assisted that young 
maii to his couch, he being too much intoxi- 
cated to remove his boots! Their prayers 
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and entreaties may, I hope, save him yet, but 
his course is downward now.” 

“* Does he still belong to the Club ?’ 

“* Yes, it is natural for the victim of rum, 
you know, to cling to those who, like him- 
self, are fond of the cup.’ 


“* Poor fellow! the first thing to be done 
is to get him out of that company.’ 

“*¢ Certainly.’ 

“* Why not make the effort? I'll join you 
in it,’ said my friend. 

“* Let us try it’—and we parted.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Waeaton Seminary, Norton, N. H. 


WHERE SOME OF OUR GIRLS ARE EDUCATED. 


* A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; ”’ 
And if that famous spring you seek in vain, 
You're not in Massachusetts—that is plain ! 


OR from Massachusetts pudding-stone 
the spring aforesaid gushes out into 
schools and colleges, very much as from New 
Hampshire granite the icy springs trickle 
into wooden wayside troughs. 
One of these centers of education is the 
Wheaton Female Seminary at Norton. 
“Norton? I never heard of the place!” 
Look in the “ Gazetteer” and you shall learn 
that it is a post towh in Bristol County, 
Mass., twenty-seven miles south-west from 
Boston, and seven north from Taunton. It 
has less than 2,000 inhabitants, and some 
manufactures. At the copper works in the 
south part of the town, there used to be 
made all the copper coins of the country. 





A faithful study of the Railroad Guide adds 
the information that to Mansfield, ten min- 
utes distant, come trains from Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York via Shore Line, New York 
via Stonington, Martha’s Vineyard via New 
Bedford, Framingham, Fitchburg, Lowell, 
Concord, and the White Mountains. 

Norton Station, then, is very accessible 
from different points; but when once you are 
there, the prospect is not cheering. 

The village, which is a.mile away, over a 
sandy, newly-mended road, is reached by a 
cavernous, one-horse stage, lying in wait for 
passengers. Courage! ‘A mile can only be 
tedious, it can never be long,” and before 
many minutes you have passed the white 
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church, and the carriage stops before an ir- 
regular group of buildings, set in a deeply- 
shaded, exquisitely-kept lawn. 

‘Pay the driver twenty-five cents, look up 
and down the elm-arched street, and hear 
why this school exists, and exists just here, 
in this village of two stores, two churches, 
two mills, four shops, and fifty houses. 

It is a story of unusual tenderness. Fifty 
years ago here lived Laban Wheaton, a man 
among men, greatly trusted at home and 
abroad, in social life, in Congress, and on the 
Bench. His only daughter having died soon 
after her marriage, his mind naturally turned 
to the subject of a fitting monument. A 
member of the family suggested one of lio- 
ing marble—a school where other men’s 
daughters might be fitted for usefulness and 
happiness. 

Female seminaries were then an experi- 
ment, even in New England; but whatever 
doubts as to their fitness lingered in the 
minds of the men called as trustees of this 
enterprise, must have been dissipated at their 
first meeting in 1885. When they were as- 
sembled, Judge Wheaton, a majestic man of 
eighty years, arose, and with quivering lip 
said: “I had a beloved daughter ; it pleased 
God to take her away, and yonder,” pointing 
- to the building just finished, “is a part of 
what I had intended for her. How much 
more may be bestowed upon it, I can not 
tell.” How much more has been bestowed 
upon it there are few that can tell, for from 
that clay to the present, this seminary, “‘ whose 
walls were laid in a first-born,” has been the 
recipient of untiring interest and benefac- 
tions from the Wheaton family.. True, it 
would not be worthy its New England ori- 
gin if it were not self-supporting, but new 
buildings, wholly or in part, new books, new 
furnishing, and a telescope, are gifts which 
would cost the saving of many a term. 

This Wheaton liberality makes it possible 
to keep the prices very low, so that even in 
these times, board and tuition for the school 
year are but $255, while $20 will cover 
every possible “extra,” except modern lan- 
guages, drawing, horsemanship, and other 
private lessons, which, however, are on very 
moderate terms. There are eight scholar- 
ships of $45, and the last catalogue contains 
an appeal for more. The managers of the 





school say that very rarely is a pupil of prom- 
ise allowed to leave through lack of means, 
For forty years this part of Judge Wheat- 
on’s plan has been carried out in spirit and 
in letter. 

It is not, however, by standing at the gate 
and enjoying the seminary grounds and Mrs, 
Wheaton’s garden, and listening to the merry 
chat of young girls as they come in from 
their walks, that we can judge of the school 
and decide if the bequest has been faithfully 
applied. We must know something of the 
daily life into which pupils come, and some- 
thing of their accommodations, surround- 
ings, and influences. 

THE BUILDINGS. 

Entering the front door, we find that the ir- 
regular front, 160 feet long, represents but a 
part of the boarding-house, there being in 
the rear two wings drawn out like telescope 
tubes. The lower story is mainly given up 
to public rooms, unusually numerous, to 
which the students have free access. One 
stranger, whose organ of Locality is an ach- 
ing void, once suggested that a girl’s title 
to her diploma should rest on her ability, 
after four years’ residence, to make a map or 
directory of this triple house, distinguish- 
ing between reception-room, society parlors, 
young ladies’ parlor, principal’s _ parlor, 
drawing-room, reading-room, office, and all 
the music-rooms. Nothing on this floor is 
showy, little costly, but all good and appro- 
priate, and much brightened by pictures and 
plants. 

The second and third floors must be taken 
on trust, for there are the students’ rooms, 
to which strangers are not invited. These 
rooms are of an average size of 15x12 feet. 
None has more than two occupants, and sev- 
eral of the smaller have but one. This year 
the house is in process of new furnishing 
with black walnut, solid and handsome, the 
praises whereof the enjoyers are never tired 
of sounding. 

The young ladies take charge, in part. of 
their own apartments, and the teachers say 
that the human nature there is in women, 
even the youngest of them, shows itself in 
this housekeeping, and in the pictures and 
ornaments, and green things growing, kept 
by the roommates jointly and severally. 

As in a family, so in a school—the din- 
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ing-room is an objective point of interest. 
A professional man knows the influence of 
diet on mental activity; a mother knows the 
comprehensive appetites of growing boys 
and girls. Both science and solicitude would 
be satisfied here by seeing the excellent meats, 
flours, vegetables, and fruits provided, and 
by hearing an old graduate say that she 
thought of this dining-room when she read 
in Chaucer of the Franklin: 


“In whose house it snewed of mete and drink.’’ 


Still, there would be less occasion for par- 
ents to spare their daughters, during the 
four most interesting years of their lives, if 
comfortable rooms, good food, and social 
meals, desirable as these are, were all. It is 
what is done in the library and in the semi- 
nary hall that determines the value of the 
school. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 


At present the Faculty is made up of the 
Principal, Mrs. C. C. Metcalf, with eight res- 
ident teachers, five teachers from the city, and. 
four lecturers, comprising, in all, eleven la- 
dies and seven gentlemen. Whatever the at- 
traction may be, the Norton teachers are very 
permanent. Probably an effort is made to 
find good ones, and to cling fast to them 
when found. The chronological catalogue 
shows that. within twenty-five years there 
have been twelve teachers, whose aggregate 
record amounts to 145 years, and that five, 
now in office, have had an average service 
of fourteen years. While retaining enough 
of its own graduates to link the present with 
the past, it has always been the policy of the 
school to call in enough teachers elsewhere 
trained, to give breadth and vitality to the 
different departments, Among former teach- 
ers of long continuance and large influence 
are the names of Misses M. E. Blair and Lucy 
Larcom, of Boston, Mary J. Cragin and 8. 
E. Cole, of St. Louis, Harriet E. Paine, of 
Exeter, N. H., and Mrs. Harrison, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The entire course of study requires four 
years from a girl of average ability, but if she 
wishes to accomplish much in music or the 
languages, she should be prepared to enter 
an advanced class, or to stay longer, or to 
stop short of graduation. 

For twenty years the school has been strong 


in mathematics, owing to a teacher who, 
somewhat in advance of her day, gave oppor- 
tunity for original demonstrations in geome- 
try, and thought the university editions of 
astronomy and philosophy possible to the 
properly trained intellects even of girls. 

The natural sciences are made practical 
by cabinets, by herbariums, by experiments, 
and by some good apparatus, among which 
may be classed a fine refracting telescope, 
+ built for the school by Browning, of London. 
Young people who have learned to watch 
cocoons for their opening, seeds for their 
growing, and birds for their songs and nests, 
are provided for life with pleasant occupa- 
tions. 

Still further carrying out Mr. Squeers’ prin- 
ciple (like many another good principle, 
known merely by its perversion), “‘ When 
you’ve learned a thing out of a book, go and 
know it,” different classes are taken, as op- 
portunity offers, to visit manufactories, or 
art galleries, or famous historic ground in 
neighboring cities and elsewhere. 

Prominence is given to history and litera- 
ture, in which much account is made of charts, 
abstracts, and “topics.” Both these and the 
philosophical studies receive their charm 
from the library, which is a noble one, both 
in its actual value and in its special adapta- 
tion to the purposes of the school. Free use 
of it is not only allowed, but required. A 
graduate’s note-books would of themselves 
fill a respectable shelf, though the girls do 
complain that these are made at the expense 
of their prim, public-school handwriting. 

French requires equal thoroughness with 
other branches. To those finishing a course 
in this a certificate is given, we understand, 
A “French table” always in the dining- 
room, a German table occasionally, give good 
opportunities for colloquial practice. 

Throughout the four years composition 
receives its share of attention, but it isa 
specialty with the seniors, each of whom, 
on anniversary day, reads an original essay, 
and takes part in a colloquy prepared by the 
class. This class is the sole charge of a crit- 
ical teacher, whose work is a science no less 
than an art. 

The institution has a well-earned reputa- 
tion for music, and several of the graduates 
have continued their musical studies abroad, 
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From time to time Musicales are given, very 
attractive, and more strictly classical than is 
common. In truth, none but the best Com- 
posers would feel at liberty to wander over 
the keys of any one of the ten pianos, which 
give abundant opportunity for pupils to prac- 
tice music and others to practice patience— 
so they say. 

The riding facilities are unsurpassed in any 
riding-school in the country. An accom- 
plished teacher, having first-rate horses, well- 
broken, and the best of accoutrements, gives 
road lessons in the quiet winding country 
lanes or pine groves, at prices no more than 

the lowest city rates for lessons in the ring. 

' “But,” do you say? “it is so utterly out 
of the world that there can be no lectures or 
concerts.” Pardon, but Boston is not too far 
away for a day, nor Taunton for an occa- 
sional evening. In the town, too, when there 
is not a “ citizens’ course ” of lectures, the lit- 
erary societies take the business into their 
own hands, and arrange for popular lectures, 
in addition to the valuable literary and sci- 
entific lectures provided by the school. Miss 
Blair, of Boston, has begun this year’s lec- 
tures before the school with a valuable series 
of papers on “ The Art Galleries of Europe.” 

A daily “general question,” a “ Mutual 
Benefit Language Insurance Company,” semi- 
monthly “ general exercises,” when the news- 
papers of the fortnight are reported on, the 
Psyche Literary Society and its younger sis- 
ters, all do their share of educating. 

Knowledge being served in such appetiz- 
ing forms, and with such mysterious hints 
of good things in store where this came 
from, it is not strange that graduates feel 
that they have taken in education only “one 
step,” instead of a final break-neck leap. 
Neither is it strange that, greatly wishing to 
go forward, yet having left, all at once, the 
requirements of study-hour and class-room, 
the spur of companions, and the influence 
of instructors, many of these graduates have 
earnestly asked for a definite course of fur- 
ther reading and study. Neither is it strange 
that the teachers who have already bestowed 
so much love and labor on these young la- 
dies are very cheerfully, even gratefully, pre- 
paring post-graduate notes for home use. 

THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
What does all this indicate concerning the 





fulfillment of Judge Wheaton’s desire for 
other men’s daughters to have as good an 
education as his own? A stranger, seeing 
the hundred girls coming from varied homes, 
with varied degrees of attainment and self- 
control, yet mingling in this school life and 
fitting into the right places, unperplexed and 
unperplexing, naturally asks, “ How is the 
school governed?” One of the scholars 
says, “Oh, they wound it up years ago, and 
it goes like a clock.” Knowing from sad ex- 
perience that the secret of perpetual motion 
has never been discovered in morals more 
than in mechanics, we apply to the teachers, 
Now, born teachers, like born housekeepers, 
find it difficult to give an exact recipe, and 
to our question are given various answers, 
perhaps none of them very complete. 

We conclude, on the whole, that it is by 
so arranging the school machinery that, 
according to the law of gravitation, it is 
easier for a pupil to stay in her own orbit 
than to go off on a tangent; by the hearty 
friendliness between teachers and scholars; 
by the anonymous, good-natured criticisms, 
whose occasional reading by the principal is 
a power in Ja petite morale of the house; by 
the common-sense way of putting things; by 
the public opinion, which is of worth in a 
school that has.-a long record, and which, 
after all, is the great wheel in this “social - 
mill” where “they rub each other’s angles 
down ;” and by sending home semi-monthly 
reports of lessons, and monthly reports of 
deportment, neatness, promptness, and “ac- 
curacy in accounts,” 

It is the opinion of thoughtful educators 
that, over and above the necessity, in so large 
a school, of definite rules of action under given 
circumstances, the best good of the individ- 
ual character requires that implicit, unques- 
tioning obedience to law should be learned. 
Still it is not necessary, the teachers at 
Wheaton say, to multiply rules for the disci. 
pline to be gained in keeping them. Of 
course there are regulations for the laundry 
and for the library ; but beyond these there 
are few rules, and those few are aimed chiefly 
at promptness, health, and the securing to 
all an uninterrupted opportunity to do their 
work, 

HYGIENE AND MORALS. 
Now, isn’t this much study and discipline 
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a weariness to the flesh? Have the faculty 
no dread dream of Dr. Clarke coming sud- 
denly and arraigning them before the bar of 
common sense and justice? Ask the teach- 
ers, and they smile and say: “I only wish 
you could have seen the last class; the looks 
and the words of the graduates would have 
answered for us. Of course there are girls 
here who ought never to be out of the watch 
and ward of their mothers; but the great 
majority have good health. It is a common 
complaint that they look so well when they 
go home, that nobody gives them any credit 
for the hard work they have done.” 

Norton is well located. Though painfully 
level, it is, according to all testimony, on 
high land. It is just far enough from the 
sea to receive its modifying influences with- 
out feeling the bleakness of the shore. The 
soil is sandy. The drainage is admirable, 
and no water brought through lead pipes is 
used at the seminary.* The buildings are 
warmed by nine furnaces and three stoves. 
To those going to school it is of interest to 
know that gas is an unattainable luxury in 
that village, though the kerosene used is of 
absolutely “ fire-test” quality. Safety lamps 
and safety matches are required throughout 
the houses, and fire-extinguishers are in dif- 
ferent halls, with suitable persons instructed 
in their use. 

A pertinent answer was recently given to 
the question ‘‘ What are the prevailing dis- 
eases of Norton?” “Old age.” Physicians 
knowing the town sometimes recommend it 
for patients with weak lungs. The walks 
and drives are pleasant, while the distance 
from the railroad and exemption from com- 
mon factories afford freedom therein. The 
good health of the pupils is attributable tu 
the regular hours, breakfast at 7 a.m., dinner 
at 12.30, tea at 6, lights out at 9.30 P.m.; 
the sensible food, the study, the exercise, the 
simple dress which is the every-day fashion 


of the school, the instruction in hygiene, and - 


the prompt action when any one is ailing. 
The principal says that for a long time she 
has been looking for somebody to be chief 
of the health department, caring for the sick, 





* “We know of no private family,” says one, “‘ where 
the water is more pure, or the drainage so carefully con- 
trolled, and it must be owing to this that your seminary 
{8 so absolutely free from epidemic or malarial dis- 
eases,”* 





scolding the careless, instructing all. If the 
right person is to be found it would, doubt- 
less, be an unutterable relief to the teachers 
by whom these thankless duties are now as- 
sumed, They have one good counselor in 
their enthusiastic lecturer, Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake, of the Boston University. 

Few parents are indifferent to the influ- 
ences, moral and religious, in which their 
daughters are placed. Wheaton Seminary is 
not sectarian ; it is Christian. To this end 
are the family prayers, the instruction given 
in a simple weekly service, the optional 
prayer-meetings conducted by teachers, and 
the system of half-hours by which each room- 
mate is secured a little time to herself, morn- 
ing and evening. To schools, as well as fami- 
lies, is set the hard problem how to make 
“the Sabbath a delight,” and also “the Holy 
of the Lord honorable.” At Wheaton, at- 
tendance is expected on one church service 
and at Bible-class. The Sunday library is 
opened and the parlors not closed; but much 
visiting of rooms is decidedly discouraged. 
At evening prayers the service, which is va- 
ried from that of other nights, ends with the 
passing of a little basket in the interest of 
the School Missionary Society. All these 
means of religious culture seem to be blessed 
by the Great Teacher in whose name the 
school has its being. 

THE ALUMNZ. 

Show you the women which these girls 
make? Would that we all might be present 
on a graduation day like the last, which we 
find thus epitomized in a city: daily paper: 

“The commencement at Wheaton Semi- 
nary was a grand success. The day was 
perfect ; the guests numerous and apprecia- 
tive; thé exercises brief and interesting ; the 
eleven graduates dignified and audible; the 
essays brilliant and fresh ; the colloquy (‘ The 
Athens of Old Greece and the Athens of 
Young America,’ written by the seniof class), 
entertaining and spirited ; the elocution na- 
tural and effective, The dresses pretty and 
becoming,” 

We would know of these graduates a few 
years later. It is said that it is impossible 
to enumerate the teachers, the artists, the 
writers, and the business women, or the 
wives of professional and business men among 
the 8,000 old scholars; but it is claimed that 
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there are few who are not useful and practi- 
cal in society, and many of them are active 
Christian workers. There do not seem to be 
many that are before the public in a way to 
justify their being here called by name. 
Last July’s Rushlight mentioned the receipt 
of two books recently published by alumne. 
The popular “ Beaten Paths; or, A Woman’s 
Vacation,” was by Mrs. Ella Williams 
Thompson, of the class of 59 ; and a thought- 
ful Sunday-school book on the evidences of 
Christianity, “ Finding His Footprints,” was 
written by E. 8. Eastman, of 64. Quite to 
the point in this connection is a testimony 
which we have been allowed to quote, pre- 
mising that it was a spontaneous message 
sent to the Principal by a stranger, who is 
known to the public as an accomplished 
scholar and an editor of a literary periodi- 
cal: “Tell Mrs. Metcalf, from me, that as 
editor of , | have seen many papers writ- 
ten by Wheaton Seminary ladies, and I have 
never seen one that was not well written. 
They teach their students to write good 
English.” 

The school has special interest in certain 
missionaries, from the fact that they were 
once in it as teachers or pupils. We noted 
the names of Mrs. Hartwell, of China; Mrs. 
Bryant, formerly of Turkey ; Mrs. Winsor and 





Mrs. Capron, of India; Mrs. Grout, of South 
Africa, and Miss Cochrane, missionary phy- 
sician in Persia. 

June 30, 1875, will close the fortieth year, 
send forth the thirty-fifth class (making, in 
all, 226 graduates), and see the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the efficient principal. It is 
said to be the first instance of any lady in 
New England remaining so long in charge 
of a seminary. At all events, the occasion 
will deserve, and probably receive, more than 
a passing notice in the compositions of that 
day. It is proposed to have then a reunion 
of scholars and friends. There will, doubt- 
less, be a large gathering, for Wheaton girls 
love their Alma Mater, and, busy women that 
many of them are, gladly welcome any pre- 
text to visit the old home where they enjoy- 
ed and gained so much, and the teachers 
whom they know will give them such warm 
welcome. 

Two people are sure to be disappointed at 
Norton—the young lady who goes there to 

“fashionably idle away a year or two, and the 
parent who expects that, at a stipulated 
time, his daughter will be sent home “ finish- 
ed and labeled” with “no need or desire to 
open another book as long as she lives,” and 
with no desire to-make her life a test of her 
learning. s 
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THE LITTLE WREN. 
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HIS bird is well known to Enropeans and 
Americans, for almost everywhere, in 
town and country, some species of it is found. 
A sociable and courageous little bird, it builds 
its nest in gardens and hedges, and finds shel- 
ter from the cold of winter in barns and out- 
buildings, and divides our interest and atten- 
tion with the familiar robin. The wrens com- 
pose a large group among the thin-billed birds 
of the creeper family and genus troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers. There are fifty species known, 
most of whom are American. That most fa- 
mniliar to Europeans is the kitty wren, an illus- 
tration of which, as given in an English publi- 
cation, accompanies this sketch. Its entire 
length is about four inches, its color being red- 
dish brown above, barred with dusky and 
white spots on the wings, and yellowish white 
below. 





In the United States the species most com- 
monly known is the house wren, or troglodytes 
adon, in the language of naturalists. It is 
about five inches long from bill to tail tip, and 
approaches the European wren just described 
in the distribution of color, reddish brown be- 
ing the prevailing tint on the back, neck, 
wings, and upper parts, with dusky bars, and 
the lower parts being of a pale, yellowish 
white, with a light brownish tinge across the 
‘breast. It is a more familiar and sociable bird 
than the European wren, and a superior sing- 
er. It builds iis nest in boxes which may be 
prepared for it, or under the eaves of project- 
ing roofs, or in out-of-the-way nooks in barns 
and sheds. In the breeding season it shows 
great boldness, the male attacking birds of 
twice its size which may intrude too near its 
domestic retreat. 


“ 
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Though so small a bird, it seems as if nature 
would compensate for its littleness by multi- 
plying its numbers. The female 
produces from six to ten, and even 
more, eggs, and usually has two 
broods a season. The eggs are 
but a little larger than a pea, and 
of a reddish or chocolate color. 

The wren builds a large nest, 
using hay, straw, moss, and feath- 
ers, and fashioning in an oval 
form, with a small opening in one 
side. 

Of the less common species the 
golden-crested wren is one of the 
most interesting. Great Britain is 
a home for it, where it lives chief- 
ly in the fir woods. In North 
America there are two species alli- 
ed to that genus, known as the 
ruby-crowned and golden-crested. 

These birds are smaller in size than 

the common species. Then there 

is the great Carolina wren, which 

is six inches in length, a very 

lively bird, and inclined to live 

near the water; and also the long- 

billed marsh wren, which is found 

throughout North America among 

sedges and reeds on water-courses and by the 
sea-shore. 

The food of the wren consists mainly of in- 
sects and worms, of which jt destroys a vast 
number, and is therefore a most valuable ally 
of the farmer and gardener. The lively move- 
ments of this little bird afford an observer 
much amusement, there is so much of real 





intelligence, cunning, audacity, and enjoyment 
expressed by it. 


Tue Common WREN. 
An old English writer speaks thus affection- 
ately of the wren : 

** Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 
The wren has wove her mossy nest; 
From busy scenes and brighter skies, 
To lurk with innocence she flies ; 
Her hopes in safe repose to dwell, 
Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell.” 


—~+0ee—___—__ 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN PHRENOLOGY. 
AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL.* 


E were seated for an express train ride 

of three hours from one of the cities 

of New England, and, with the usual accom- 
paniments of travel, had made ourselves 
comfortable. A chair next beyond us con- 
tained a heavy Scotch shawl, a small travel- 
ing-bag, and a book—evidently “ to be occu- 
pied.” As the conductor sang out “ All 
* The article herewith is only a narrative of fact. 
There is no fiction whatever in it, the subject being well 
known to the editor of the A. P. J. The immediate 
cause of its narration is the desire to benefit those who 


are theorizing upon the advantages likely to accrue from 
Pkrenology, while this tells what has deen realized. 








aboard!” we noticed two men upon the 
platform shake hands, one of whom entered 
our car and took the “ to-be-occupied ” seat. 

Nothing at all unusual in all this; but my 
companion called my attention to the man. 
We had previously been talking of the sci- 
ence and practice, and at that moment the 
gentleman, having taken off overcoat and 
shoes, turned to look around, and, with a 
pleasant bow to my friend, commenced the 
perusal of his book. There was a decision 
in his action which charmed me. “ That 
man,” said my companion, “is a believer, 
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and, as he declares himself, a walking edition 
of the practical results of phrenological 
training and culture, as applied to himself 
and his business. He does not allow him- 
self any idle moments, and when he has fin- 
ished his lesson, for he is studying a German 
book, we will have an hour’s chat with him, 
and you can then, for yourself, advance any 
view you desire, and I doubt not that you 
will be pleased.” 

That I was pleased you can well believe, 
and I confess it was with a little feeling of 
impatience that I waited for the end of the 
lesson. Meantime I was not idle, but asked 
my companion to tell me more of the man, 
of his position, and why he seemed so intent 
upon the use of his time. 

“ That is easily answered,” said my friend, 
“because he is one of my friends, and I 
know his history well. That man came to 
this city some few years ago and commenced 
business in a line not much cultivated. He 
made an out-and-out new departure in it, and 
is one of the most industrious, persevering, 
and driving men you ever have, or probably 
will see. He has the operating control of 
several hundred thousand spindles and all 
the accompanying machinery, and is con- 
stantly busy; not in the flutter and bustle 
of purposeless hurry, but with the quiet 
push that accomplishes all it undertakes or 
a little more. He is never idle, and is cred- 
ited with sixteen hours a dry for work, and 
is never found sick, fatigued, or ill-natured.” 

“ But,” said I, “how does that do? He 
can not work at that speed long.” 

“ Yes,” answered he; “he has done it for 
some years, as I know. He has several 
clerks, and is first and last in his office when 
at home. And is always at his business, and 
always with our best business men. The 
men of highest standing and best ability are 
the very men that esteem him most, and even 
many of them are denied any intimate rela- 
tions with him. There are very few who are 
intimate with him, and none familiar.” 

“Then,” said I, “he must be a very arro- 
gant man.” 

“ Not at all,” was his answer; “ you could 
not make a wilder guess. He is not arro- 
gant, in any sense of the word; but he is 
pleasant, unassuming, frank, and deals with 
you plainly, if at all. His ability entitles 





him to respect, and he is entirely too much 
occupied with his own matters and those in 
his care to spend any time other than to some 
account.” 

“Tf he is so occupied, then, I suppose he 
spends little time at home ?” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, “ he is 
as regular as the clock. He can always be 
found at home when not in his office hours.” 

“ But, then, he can not be identified with 
any. of the institutions of learning, or in 
doing good? ” 

“You are wrong again. He gives cheer- 
fully, and no one has his confidence in that 
respect. But I do know that he gives to 
several Sabbath schools, two or three 
churches, supports a chapel, and how much 
else no one on earth knows but himself.” 

* But,” said I, “where does he get the 
time to see to all this; or does he intrust it 
to others ?” 

“He intrusts nothing to others; but is 
alert, prompt, decisive, short, as you would 
term it, but not rough. He thinks of a mat- 
ter, decides upon what to do, and does it 
almost instantly. He is as quick as a flash, 
is an engineer of-no mean order, and a giant 
in figures and comprehension.” 

“ Well, is he intrusted with offices? Is he 
a politician ?%” 

“He is trusted with all the matters of a 
judiciary nature he can take care of, is inter- 
ested in one or two banks and a railroad, and 
he occupies positions of respect and. honor 
in them all. He abhors politics and poli- 
ticians, and could have office, I think, but 
will not.” 

“ Do you know of his personal habits—his 
system of living? for if he is so regular he 
must have a system in that.” 

“Yes. He has a most excellent system, 
and pays attention to it, or he would not do 
the work of the quality or amount that he 
does. In the first place, he eats no meat, or 
none when at home; drinks no liquor as 4 
beverage, or occasionally ; uses no tobacco 
or snuff, and no profane language.” 

“Ts he never under the doctor’s hands ¢” 

“T think not. Milk, oatmeal, crushed 
wheat, Graham flour, and corn meal, with 
fruit, I believe, form the principal articles of 
his food. He rises at five and is in his of- 
fice at seven, and until seven again, You 
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will hardly believe me if I tell you he often 
writes from: sixty to one hundred letters 
every day, using phonography and a reporter, 
being himself a writer of phonography.” 

“You interest me more and more. I am 
getting impatient for the close of that lesson.” 

“‘ We shall soon be at W—— junction, and 
‘twill be dark, and then you can enjoy a 
chat.” 

“ But,” said I, “is this man a man that 
has firm friends, and is he loved by the peo- 
ple he employs ?” 

“You can rest assured that he is. His 
recreation is in doing some good. His peo- 
ple do love him. Those who know him best 
like him most. He chooses his own friends, 
and only confides in very few.” 

The book was closed, to my joy, and in 
less than a minute the gentleman stood be- 
fore my companion. “Are you tired of this 
railroading ?” he asked in a firm, cheerful 
tone. “ How far to-night ?” 

“Oh, I go through.” 

“Well, I am glad,” said he; “and your 
friend here goes too, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and he desires to know you. We 
have been having a chat on Phrenology and 
kindred matters.” And I was duly intro- 
duced to him. 

“That is a favorite theme with me, and 
one of practical value, tried and proved,” 
remarked my new acquaintance. 

“Perhaps you would tell me something 
of it in your own way,” I remarked, hoping 
to draw him out. 

“Tell you anything I can that will do you 
any good.” 

“T desire to know, for the benefit it may 
give me, if,in a practical way, it is of any 
value.” 

“You evidently do not know or realize 
what the value of it is. I can tell you 
something of my own experience. It is now 
nine years, or nearly, that I have followed 
the teachings of Phrenology. Of its value 
Ihave the most abundant proof, and in an 
entirely practical way. I sauntered into the 
New York office one August day—at the 
time I was out of busihess, and hardly 
knowing or caring which way I went, or 
what was to be followed. After looking 
about for a while a circular feil into my 
hands giving the terms of an examination. 





I finally decided to take, and did take, the 
fully written statement they give there, and 
the little book “ How to Read Character,” 
and I commenced to study them both, and 
closely. In them I found many points upon 
which I could not properly decide, and it 
resulted in a correspondence with the editor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in which 
all these points were treated one by one. 
This process roused me. The chart told me 
I was capable of managing a thousand men 
as easily as ten; that I had not proper con- 
fidence in myself; also of a number of faults. 
I now set to work and tried to master, my- 
self, to correct the faults and the disposition 
to encourage them. Where the examiner 
had marked ‘to restrain ’ a faculty, I learned 
what was necessary to restrain it, and did so. 
To cultivate the deficient required effort, and 
it was done until I began business again, and 
in another channel. One thing led to an- 
other, and there were a great many things to 
be learned, and one by one they were taken 
up and learned and put to practical use. 
All this time I have been my own pupil, and 
I am still learning.” 

“But can any one do this in the same 
way?” 

“ Certainly they can, and if they will fol- 
low their instructor until they are candid 
enough to admit their own faults, they will 
then be upon the right track to learn some- 
thing ; and that something is of more value 
to a business man than his capital, for if a 
man is thorough master of himself and of 
human nature, he can read a man instantly— 
can tell whether to trust him or not—and it 
is a policy of insurance that holds good 
through life. The premium is paid in the 
time spent in learning it; the dividends 
come in returns each day. The actual value 
of it can only be appreciated by a man who 
is master of it.” 

“Has it any value beyond its application 
in your very practical way ?” I asked him. 

“Yes. Iwill suppose you are master of 
it. Your daughter receives the attentions 
of some of the young men. You can as 
surely decide what to do as though you had 
the man’s future all before you. Your son 
seeks a wife. You can settle the matter 
correctly, and if you can not, a good phre- 
nologist can.” 
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I could not refute this. Here was to me 
anew and different application of phrenol- 
ogy—practical, plain, sensible. I could raise 
no argument—could only ask for information. 

\ Do you think any one can learn this as you 
have done?” 

“Yes, and much better. It is with me a 
purely practical affair, a matter of business, 
an accessory to my capital; and the princi- 
ples may be learned by any one who will 
learn them, and can be applied as many 
times in the day as you can look into another 
man’s face, or notice his head, hands, walk, 
or other points.” 

We were near our journey’s end. I could 
hardly think what else to ask, but decided 
to inquire—“ Are you, as a successful busi- 
ness man, inclined to give credit to this as, 
in some measure, the means of your success ?” 

“T am far from what is termed:a success- 
ful business man, but in the position that is 
given me it is a pleasure for me to say can- 
didly to you, or any one else, that, next to 





God’s blessings, my moderate success in life 
is honestly due to the correct outline of my 
character given me, and to my honest en- 
deavors to make it of practical use. I con- 
sider it as of more value than money, and 
when I tell you that the time spent in the 
office of the A. P. J. on that sultry August 
day, and the results directly attributable to 
it, are the principal means of my position of 
to-day, it is only a simple fact, and one of 
the pleasantest matters of my personal ex- 
perience. Here we are. Good-night!” and 
he was gone, 

Our journey, too, was over. It gave me 
food for thought ; and now, my dear editor, 
this has been written out in the hope that it 
will stimulate some one or more to start right, 
keep right, and to attain a position of some 
importance. Another chat is promised me 
with reference to how this man lives, and, 
if acceptable, you shall have that. J. P. 

[We shall be glad to have additional facts 
in such personal experiences.—EbD. | 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


5 AVE a healthy stomach, with good 
digestion through eating and drink- 
ing only that which is healthful food. 

2. Have a clear conscience by being honest 
and doing that which is right between men, 
and striving to do as you would be done by. 

3. Engage earnestly in some useful pursuit, 
by which good to others and reasonable prof- 
it to yourself may accrue. 

4, Pay attention to the requirements of the 
body, exercise, bathing, clothing, etc., for 
health and for comfort, according to the laws 
of hygiene. 

5. Indulge in no bad habits; if the quacks 
have induced you to swallow their pills or 
their slops, called “ bitters,” and thence you 
may have come to other stimulants or nar- 
cotics, drop them, one and all. They are in- 

idious enemies, 

6. Keep your temper; do not permit your 
angry passions to rise. A bad or unregulated 
temper corrodes and spoils the one who in- 
dulges in unrestrained anger. 

7. Keep down an envious or a jealous spir- 
it. Seek to serve others rather than require 





others to serve you. It is always better to 
minister to others than to require others to 
minister to us. 

8. Avoid controversy. Good men, honest, 
godly men, men who seek the happiness of 
others, find it not difficult to agree with each 
other. Such men, when differences arise, seek 
divine aid to resolve the difficulties, 

9. Read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and by following its teachings you will find 
out what you are good for, what you can do 
best, accomplish the most, and rise the high- 
est. 

10. At a proper time—age,—circumstances 
being favorable, you being in sound health 
and established in business; take a partner 
of the opposite sex, who is suitably organ- 
ized and cultured, and appreciative of the 
domestic relations. 

11. Read the Ten Commandments. 

12. And follow*them to the letter. 

13. Pay attention to daily devotions. 

14, Pray for your enemies. 

15. And if you are not made happy, you 
ought to be. 
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GEORGE F. TRASK, 
THE LATE CHAMPION OF TOBACCO REFORM. 


N the 25th of January this worthy minis- 
ter and most earnest advocate of social 
reform died. As his face and cerebral organi- 
zation indicate, he was an active, vigorous 
thinker and worker. His mental exercises, or 
what in modern science is known as cerebra- 
tion, closely supplemented his physical expres- 
sions ; thus he possessed capacity for the ready 
expression of thought in action. His Benevo- 
lence was a dominant quality, and needed but 
the aid of his keen perceptives to be stimulated 
at all times to the achievement of some benefi- 
cial end. His career is marked by persevering 
efforts in deeds of philanthropy, and that, too, 
in lines which frequently brought upon him 
the censures of the conservative, or excited 
the hostility of those whom he sought to ben- 
efit. 

The useful in the character of Mr. Trask was 
discerned in his youth by one of his college 
professors, who remarked, “Trask is to be the 
useful man of his class;” and by that sin- 
gle compliment, one of the few he received as 
a student, helped much toward shaping his 
career. 

He was born in Beverly, Mass., in 1797, of 
poor parents, and was put to work when a 
mere boy. In 1812 he was apprenticed to a 
much older brother, Israel Trask, the first man- 
ufacturer of Britannia-ware in America, and 
four years later he commmenced business for 
himself by opening a small hardware and 
jewelry store in Marblehead. After accumul- 
ating a little money, be carried out a long- 
cherished resolution, that of getting an educa- 
tion, for which purpose he studied at Gorham 
Academy, Maine, then entered Brunswick Col- 
lege; and, in the mean while, having deter- 
mined to make the Christian ministry his pro- 
fession, he supplemented his college course 
with the usual theological studies at Andover. 
Leaving the seminary, he was settled as a min- 
ister in Framingham, then in Warren, and in 
other places, and finally at Fitchburg, where 
he resided until the close of his life. 

Although an earnest laborer in his country 
fields, he had reached middle age, and passed 
the point where most men begin any life-work, 
before he joined the throng of men who 
crowded the May anniversaries of Boston and 
New York as the members of organizations 
pledged to put down all manner of evils, real 
or imaginary. Joining first the temperance 





party, he went a step beyond it, and attacked 
tobacco instead of alcohol, and the bitter little 
fly-leaves which he scattered broadcast pretty 
plainly intimated his opinion of lukewarm re- 
formers who saw nothing wrong in a cigar and 
did in a glass of wine. Keeping in general 
sympathy with the temperance reform, he at 
last ceased all active co-operation with temper- 
ance organizations, and an Anti-Tobacco Soci- 
ety was formed, to a very large extent officered 
and manned by Mr. Trask. It was not an easy 
task which Mr. Trask had boldly set himself to 
do—nothing less than, at a time when the tem- 
perance reformation had just been left strand- 
ed by the high tide of prohibitory legislation 


‘in Maine, New York, and fully a third of the 


Northern States, to make this reform, which 
he and almost he alone believed in, as promi- 
nent an object before the public as the older 
agitation of fifty years standing against alco- 
hol. He did succeed, but by unceasing labor 
—nearly all of it done after he was fifty years 
old—made the cause well known. His leaflets 
went everywhere, and as a lecturer he was 
known to almost every lyceum in New Eng- 
land, and a fashion he had of attacking, through 
the religious press, any unpopular politician or 
public man who smoked, and tracing the con- 
nection between his cigars and his sins; made 
his invective familiar te a very wide constitu- 
ency. Like most agitators for social reforms, 
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he went out of sight during the late war, but 
came bravely to the front at its close with a 
series of tracts that found the cause of the war 
in smoking legislators, and unflinchingly 
traced every defeat to a smoking general. 
True to his principles, he supported Mr. Gree- 
ley, the non-smoker, rather than Mr. Grant, in 
the campaign of 1872. Just after that event 
his work was crippled by the loss of all the 
stereotype plates from which he had printed 





the peculiar polemics of his reform, and a sub- 
scription taken up soon after to replace them 
proved rather unsuccessful. He did not inter- 
mit his efforts, however, unsubsidized as they 
were, his noble nature could not refrain from 
activity in a cause so precious. His death of 
heart disease where he was long a pastor, ends 
a life spent in a reform which has gained, to 
the shame of society be it spoken, no represen- 
tative disciples to perpetuate his efforts 











(3 epartment off hasology—f w Snir. 5( 7h) 





Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man can be formed. 
weer 





INSANITY 


HERE is no subject treated of by medical 
writers, nor discussed in courts of justice, 
more intricate and confused than that of ab- 
normal mental conditions. The difficulty con- 
sists in false premises as a basis for reasoning. 
In the light of Phrenology the subject is ex- 
ceeding simple, perfectly intelligible, and emi- 
nently practical. But it happens that the pro- 
fessors of this branch of pathology in our 
medical colleges either do not understand the 
first principles of mental philosophy as taught 
by phrenologians, or ignore it entirely as ap- 
plied to insanity. 

Under the heading of “ Insanity Classified,” 
the New York Tridune reports the salient 
points of a lecture delivered by Dr. John P. 
Gray before the students of Bellevue Medical 
College, not long since. Dr. Gray adopts the 
arrangement of Esquirol, which divides insan- 


ity into the three forms of melancholy, mania,” 


and dementia. This is ample for all practical 
or even theoretical purposes. But when Dr. 
Gray comes to the rationale, I am obliged to 
dissent. In the language of the reporter for 
the Tribune, “ Dr Gray claimed that the whole 
range of insanity is embodied in a few general 
conditions—increased, perverted, or decreased 
mental action.” 

Insanity is simply, in all its forms, perverted 
mental action, without regard to the degree of 
action. Dr. Gray’s error is a most pernicious 
one if applied to the treatment of insanity. It 
is based on the false pathology of fever and in- 
flammation as taught in medical schools and 
books. Fevers are classified into high and 





MUDDLED. 


low, dynamic and adynamic, entonic and aton- 
ic, etc., on the theory that one kind are in- 
creased and the other decreased vital action. 
And inflammations are divided into active and 
passive, phlogistic and non-phlogistic, etc., on 
the same false theory. The truth is, fevers and 
inflammations of every name and kind are 
perverted vital or morbid action, with no ref- 
erence to the strength or degree of that action. 
If vital action is disturbed, unbalanced, de- 
ranged, in such a manner as to occasion heat, 
redness, pain, and swelling of a part, it is in- 
flammation. If in such a manner as to be 
manifested in paroxysms of cold, hot, and 
sweating stages, it is properly termed fever. 
But the vital action, as a whole, is not neces- 
sarily increased or decreased in either case. It 
is simply deranged. If directed with preter- 
natural or disproportionate force in one direc- 
tion, it is correspondingly decreased in some 
other direction. Thus, if determined to the 
surface, the fever or inflammation is high, ac- 
tive, entonic, etc. If from the surface, low, 
typhoid, passive, atonic, etc. In all cases it is 
perverted or abnormal. 

Applying this explanation of diseased vital 
organs to disordered mental powers, the na- 
ture and rationale of insanity becomes self- 
evident, and, in the light of Phrenology, sus- 
ceptible of philosophical demonstration and 
scientific treatment. 

As Dr. Gray stated that all the modern clas- 
sifications of the various forms of insanity 
are, essentially, unimportant modifications of 
that of Dr. Arnold, it may help the reader to 
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see its absurdity if we arrange his classification 
in tabular form: 


Delusive, 

Whimsical, 

Fanciful, 

Impulsive, 

Scheming, 

Vain, or ~~ = Rgaammane 
Hypochondrical, 
Pathetic. 


Incoherent. 
INSANITY. 4 Maniacal. 


Amorous, 
Jealous, 
Avaricious, 
Suspicious, 
Misanthropic, 
Arrogant, 
pre ble, 

a bhorrent, 
Sensitive. ¢ Bashful, 


Timid, 

Sorrowful, 

Distressful, 

Nostalgia, 

Superstitious, 

Fanatical, 

Desponding. 

Nothing can be more “ fanciful” than this 
arrangement, which made every word in the 
dictionary expressive of mental aberration a 
distinct form or species of insanity. As well 
might the nosologist term every symptom of 
dyspepsia or fever a distinct disease, as, in- 
deed, some medical authors do. 

Dr. Gray informed his students that “ classi- 
fying insanity on the basis of mental physiolo- 
gy was declared to be of no value, and not 
practical.” Declared by whom? It is not 
difficult to show that mental physiology is the 
only basis that is either useful or practical, and 
is the one that all the physicians of our lunatic 
asylums do recognize in practice, whatever 
theories they entertain in technical language. 
All disease of body or mind is disordered physi- 
ology, and nothing else; hence, physiology in 
order, “the normal play of the functions,” is 
the only possible basis on which we can scien- 
tifically explain or successfully medicate the 
derangements or perverted actions of the vital 
or the mental organs. 

Insanity can no more augment mental pow- 
er than fever can augment vitality. If action 
is preternaturally increased in one or more 
mental organs, it is decreased in others. To 
say that the whole mind is strengthened by 
insanity is as absurd as the notion the vitality 
can be “supported” by alcoholic poison. But 
if one mental organ is acting with an intensity 











that diverts action from other organs, and dis- 
orders the whole to the extent of inducing false © 
recugnitions, the condition and disease consti- 
tute insanity. 

To illustrate: give the stomach an emetic 
dose of ipecac or antimony and a meal of vic- 
tuals at the same time. The stomach will 
become sick. It will retch and vomit. It is 
organically insane. In its “ravings” it will 
treat both medicine and food alike. It will 
struggle to eject both. It has lost its power to 
discriminate ; or, if it can still recognize the 
food elements as well as the poison elements, 
its efforts to expel the poison will also expel 
the food. This morbid action of the stomach, 
although remedial and defensive, is disordered 
physiology; and disordered physiology is 
pathology. 

Apply the same principle to a mental organ. 
If any cause, mental or physical, so disturbs 
the circulation, nervous influence, and func- 
tional action of one or more mental organs, or 
of all of them, that the recognition of external 
objects are false, the manifestations of that dis- 
turbance constitutes the symptoms of insanity. 
The manifestations or symptoms will corre- 
spond with the organ or organs most disturbed, 
proving again, if more proof be needed, that 
the mind is composed of a plurality of organs. 
Indeed, Arnold’s classification recognizes this 
fact, although he ignores Phrenology, as does 
Dr. Gray. 

If the organ of mind—the brain—were sin- 
gle, there could be but one form of insanity, 
but one mental process or recognition. If the 
bodily organization was a single structure or 
viscus, there could be but one vital process and 
but one form of disease. If our organs of ex- 
ternal relation—the five senses—were single 
instead of plural, seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and feeling would be resolved into a 
single function or sense. 

Now, the vital organization has a plurality 
of organs for its many functions. And so has 
the mental organization. And when any vital 
or mental organ is disordered from any cause, 
its form of disease will be manifested in the 
derangement of the function pertaining to the 
organ. It is perverted or abnormal action in 
all cases. 

When all of the mental organs are so dis- 
ordered that all recognitions are abnormal, the 
affection is termed delirium or mania. If the 
malrecognitions be limited to a single organ, 
the insanity will relate to the objects which 
pertain to the organ, and is termed monoma- 
nia. The causes of insanity may more espe- 
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cially disturb a class or group of organs, and 
" the disease be manifested in erroneous recogni- 
tions of persons or objects which relate to the 
domestic, social, moral, religious, self-relative, 
or intellectual nature. 

Intellectual insanity means the false recogni- 
tion of the data of knowledge; objects are 
seen, felt, or heard abnormally, hence the 
thoughts and reasonings are also abnormal. 
This is the basis of what is termed “ notional” 
insanity. All other forms relate to the affectu- 
ous mind, and are emotional. And the fact that 
emotional insanity has just as many varieties 
(monomanias) as the phrenolologists have lo- 
cated emotional organs, is a very curious coin- 
cidence, if Phrenology is nothing but a verbal 
theory. The Zridune’s report says: 

“The students were advised by the lecturer 
to study disease at the bedside. There they 
would not esteem it worth while to begin the 
minute philosophic analysis of mind as a prep- 
aration for treatment. They would find it 
quite sufficient to diagnosticate mania, melan- 
cholia, or dementia; the further divisions they 
could leave to speculation. These states char- 
acterized all they would ever find in cases. 
The mind of man for the actions of life is a 
unit. His mental being is constituted of emo- 
tional and intellectual powers. He feels and 
thinks, and out of these mental operations 
come his acts. Dr. Gray suggested the sub- 
division of mania into acute, sub-acute, chronic, 
paroxysmal, and periodic, as a method of more 
clearly designating the stage or characteristics 
of the maniacal state in individuals. Chronic 
melancholia is a term also properly applicable 
to cases that have passed into fixed conditions. 
Dementia, the lecturer spoke of as the feeble 
condition following mania and melancholia in 
the progressive degeneration from insanity, 
and ending often in a state resembling idiocy. 
Epilepsy was treated as a disease of the brain, 
which often leads to the various forms of in- 
sanity, but rarely develops melancholia. 

“ Classifying on a basis of mental physiology 
was declared to be of no value and not practi- 
cal. In strict scientific language, there is no 
such thing as physiology of the mind, because 
at the outset none are agreed as to what con- 
stitutes mind. Not even that distinguished 
master of philosophy, Sir William Hamilton, 
undertook to give any definition of the essen- 
tial constitution of mind. Now, the office of 
physiology is to treat of the elements out of 
which living cells, proximate, organic com- 
pounds and ultimate tissues are formed, to- 
cether with the laws of their development and 





the regulation of their functions. But who can 
tell what the constituent elements of mind are, 
what the proximate compounds that form 
ideas, what the combinations by which elective 
affinities produce sympathy or association of 
ideas, what the diffusion of a pervading thought 
throughout the entire mind, what the approxi- 
mate elements of a good memory, as compared 
with a poor one, or a loss of past ideas? Who 
can even explain’why a glass of whiskey makes 
one man belligerent and another affectionate ? 
No system of physiology or chemistry can ex- 
plain mind as mind. It is far more correct, 
therefore, to speak of the philosophy of mind 
than of its physiology, because all we know of 
mind is purely phenomenal, and is symptom- 
atic of a power expressing itself through an in- 
strument—the brain; which instrument, ac- 
cording to its physical condition of disease in 
insanity, either enlarges, diminishes, perverts, 
or otherwise modifies the representation of the 
mental state behind it. Hence an insane man 
may lose his knowledge of the identity of per- 
sons, surrounding, and even things which he 
sees plainly enough, but does not interpret 
mentally to himself, but sees them through an 
enveloping delusion. 

“Of impulsive insanity, Dr. Gray said it could 
not exist. In insanity, both the premises and 
reasons might be wrong, inducing the acts, but 
the acts were not impulsive—they had emotion 
or passion behind. - The lecturer quoted from 
Dr. Arnold a dgscription of impulfive insanity, 
wherein he had presented several varieties. Fi- 
nally he said, ‘Admitting the possibility of 
such forms of insanity as impulsive and moral, 
there would be too few cases to trouble classi- 
fication.’ He then spoke of the diagnosis of 
insanity, and said that in Giagnosticating in- 
sanity from other brain diseases, there must be 
taken into consideration the peculiar mental 
manifestations as hallucinations, delusions, etc., 
which he had dwelt upon in a previous lecture. 
He spoke in detail of the various conditions of 
disordered health which would be found to 
precede insanity, and illustrated the subject by 
a number of cases of mania, three cases of mel- 
ancholia in its several stages, one case of de- 
mentia following melancholia, and one case of 
dementia of long standing and profound break- 
ing down of body and mind.” 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find a more 
complete illustration of what confusion @ 
learned professor may make of a very simple 
subject when reasoning from false premises. 
Should I characterize the above quotation as 
logical insanity, I should not mean that Dr. 
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Gray was crazy, but that his premises were 
false. “All men are dogs; philosophers are 
men; therefore all philosophers are dogs.” 
The conclusion is correct, but the premise is 
false. Reasoning from false premises is pre- 
cisely the same mental process as insanity, so 
far as intellectual recognitions are concerned. 

The physician who can not analyze the 
mental powers physiologically, is not fit to 
medicate their maladies. What would Dr. 
Gray think of a physician who should under- 
take to treat cephalitis, carditis, pneumonitis, 
gastritis, hepatitis, enteritis, or nephritis, and 
yet be unable to analyze, anatomically, the vital 
organism into brain, heart, lungs, stomach, 
liver, bowels, kidneys, etc. ? - 

“The mind of man for the actions of life is a 
unit.” This is no more true of the mind than it 
is of the body. Dr. Gray, in stating that man 
“feels and thinks,” and that his mental being is 
“constituted of emotional and intellectual pow- 
ers,” contradicts his own “unit” theory, and 
unconsciously admits Phrenology. Idiocy is 
a negation ; the absence of mental action, not 
its perversity, hence is as different from insan- 
ity as death is from disease. 

No such thing as mental physiology, because 
the great Sir William Hamilton can not define 
it, says Dr. Gray. Will he argue that there is 
no such thing as matter, mind, soul, spirit, 





force, or God, because learned men disagree 
in their definitions? But if Dr. Gray will 
study the works on Phrenology, he will find 
that all authorities cn that science are agreed 
as to what constitutes mind. 


Dr. Gray propounds several very important 
questions, assuming that they are unanswer- 
able. Any tyro in Phrenology can not only 
answer, but explain every one of them, not ex- 
cepting the whiskey problem. But when Dr. 
Gray says, “ No system of physiology or chem- 
istry can explain mind as mind,” he confounds 
two subjects as naturally disconnected as a 
living organism and a lifeless stone. Vital or- 

anisms are not in any sense chemical. Chem- 
ical elements are not compounded into ideas 
and feelings, as acids and alkalies are com- 
pounded into salts and minerals. Mind is not 
a chemical combination, nor is memory made 
of “ approximate elements,” admitting of an- 
alysis into distinct constituents; nor does 
thou ht ever “ pervade throughout the entire 
mind,” nor do ideas pass in or out of the mind. 
Thought itself is mental action; memory is 
mental recognition, and mind itself is function, 
not entity. A very little knowledge of Phre- 
nology would have enabled Dr. Gray to avoid 
the perpetration of so much metaphysical non- 
sence. 

When Dr. Gray will tell us how to treat in- 
sanity on his anti-physiological and anti-phre- 
nological theories, I will be ready to show him 
the better way of “ministering to a mind dis- 
eased,” as its rules of practice are deduced from 
the principles of Physiology and Phrenology. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D. 








True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected.— Combe 








PLANT-GROWTH—ROTATION OF CROPS. 


HE three kingdoms of nature are but 
three steps in a grand system. The 
vegetable kingdom draws its food from the 
atmosphere and the soil. The animal king- 
dom derives its supply of nourishment from 
the vegetable; in turn, the animals and the 
vegetables die and decay, and passing into the 
atmosphere and back to the ground, add to 
the inexhaustible stores of fertility, and thus 
provide the materials for a new round in the 
grand system of circulation. 

Plants are but the transformation of the 
soil and fertile materials held by the atmo- 
Sphere. They are not the result of a new 
exercise of the creative power ; at most, they 





are only a chemical combination. Before 
this process of transformation of materials 
from earth and air into vegetation, the rudi- 
ments of the plant must be developed from 
the seed. Of the sixty elements which com- 
pose the mineral world, only four are mainly 
concerned in the vegetable world: hydro- 
gen, oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen. The 
plant sends down its roots into the soil in 
search of mineral food, which it assimilates 
and lifts its leaves into the air, from which 
it also derives important nourishment. This 
process of assimilation is hidden in nature's 
great laboratory. Under the influence of 
light, heat, moisture, and electricity, the 
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constituents which enter into the growth of 
vegetation, are decomposed in the soil, and 
rendered capable of being dissolved in water, 
and in this condition are absorbed by the 
roots of plants. After the plant has grown, 
perfected its seed for the reproduction of 
its kind, it dies, is decomposed, part remain- 
ing in the soil and part melting into the at- 
mosphere. These gases which are ever pres- 
ent in the air, are absorbed by the leaves of 
the plant, recomposed and added to its struc- 
ture. The great system of circulation is 
completed. Vegetable life is a condition of 
unceasing motion, a never-ending transform- 
ation of matter. One generation buildeth 
up, and another generation pulleth down. 
Some philosophers, viewing this system of 
circulation, have maintained that crops can 
be produced without artificial manuring. 
That Dame Nature can be compelled to yield 
up her bounties with but little assistance. 
The atmosphere and water perform a very 
important office in vegetable growth, and it 
is asserted from this that plants should re- 
ceive their nourishment without the employ- 
ment of artificial means. M. Baudrimont 
would find the source of plant food in the 
interstitial currents which pervade all arable 
soils. He states that there is a material pro- 
cess at work, by which liquid currents rise 
to the surface from a certain depth in the 
ground, and thus bring to the surface mate- 
rials either to maintain its fertility or te 
modify its character. Schleiden had a very 
plausible system on the phenomena of vege- 
tation. He does not admit of any relation 
between the fertility of a soil and the quan- 
tity of fertilizing materials expended upon 
it. He maintains that the productiveness of 
the soil depends upon its inorganic constitu- 
ents, so far, at least, as they are soluble in 
water, or through continued action of car- 
bonic acid ; and that the more abundant and 
various these solutions, the more fruitful the 
soil. This class of philosophers advance the 
theory, that in no instance do the organic 
substances contained in the soil perform any 
direct office in the nutrition of plants, As 
a proof of this thegry, they reason in this 
wise: The annual destruction of organic 
matter all over the earth is one hundred and 
forty-five billions, or two and a fourth bill- 
ions of cubic feet ; and if all vegetation de- 





pends on organic matter for nutrition, to 
satisfy this consumption, there must have 
been, 5,000 years back, ten feet deep of pure 
organic substance on the surface of the earth, 
Another proof of the truth of this position 
is found in taking the number of cattle and 
other animals in the world in any given year, 
and estimating the amount of food they con- 
sume. The process of nutrition would re- 
quire six times more than the whole number 
furnishes of organic matter toward reproduc- 
tion, and in one hundred years the whole or- 
ganic material of the world would be con- 
sumed. Again: an acre of sugar plantation 
produces 7,500 pounds of canes, of which 
1,200 pounds are carbon, and yet sugar plant- 
ations are seldom manyred, and then only 
with the ashes of burnt canes. According 
to Link and Schwartz, an acre of water- 
meadow produces 4,400 pounds of hay, 
which, when dry, contains 45.8 per cent. of 
carbon. The hay then yields 2,000 pounds of 
carbon, to which 1,000 pounds may be added 
fot the portion of the year in which the 
grass is not cut, and for the roots. To pro- 
duce this 3,000 pounds of carbon, 10,980 
pounds of carbonic acid are requisite. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawes, a plant of any of our 
ordinary crops has passed through it 200 
grains of water for every single grain of 
solid substance that accumulates within it. 
He asserts that the evaporation of an acre of 
wheat is 114,860 gallons during its growth, 
or 73,510,000 gallons per square mile. From 
this, it is seen that the quantity of material 
furnished by the atmosphere, though minute 
to an individual plant, is great in the aggre- 
gate. The necessity of understanding the 
relations between evaporation and rate of 
growth, and the laws and effects of absorp- 
tion in soils, is very important in the pro- 
duction of crops. It is also maintained that 
our domestic plants do not require a greater 
supply of nitrogen than is found in a state 
of nature. A water-meadow which has nev- 
er received any manure, yields yearly from 40 
to 50 pounds of nitrogen, while the best, 
plowed land yields only 31 pounds, Experi- 
ments with various kinds of plants on vari- 
ous soils, have proved that increase of nitro- 
gen in the soil and in the crops does take 
place, irrespective of supplies of manure. 
These theories seem to conflict with facts in 
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the growth of plants, though they have 
some points which should receive the atten- 
tion of intelligent cultivators. It must be 
admitted that the atmosphere is the great 
reservoir from which plants directly or in- 
directly obtain nearly all their nourishment. 
The portion of the plant that is purely min- 
eral is very small. This is illustrated by the 
accumulation of vegetable organic materials 
in the soil wherever vegetation is undisturbed 
from year to year. But while the soil is 
made rich by undisturbed vegetation, it is 
impoverished by agriculture. The farmers 
carry away the crops, and nothing is left to 
enrich the soil. To equalize this they must 
restore to the soil an equivalent for the re- 
moval of the crop. This can be accomplished 
by. a system of manuring. According to 
Baussingault, a medium crop of wheat ab- 
stracts from the soil 12 pounds per acre; a 
crop of beans, 20 pounds; a crop of beets, 11 
pounds of phosphoric acid, besides a very 
large quantity of potash and soda. 

The statistician of our Agricultural De- 
partment, in 1868, presented the following 
table, showing the percentage of exhaustive 
and restorative crops respectively produced 
in the following countries, and the yield of 
wheat per acre in each, in the year 1868 : 

Yield wheat 


#® acre, 
bushels. 


Restorative. 


Exhaustive. 
8 cent. ? _— 


England 
A. 45 


BROROR.. 0.00 caphoes 54 46 
United States.... .60 40 


This table corresponds with the facts in 
the case. In many of the European countries 
the annual yield per acre of all the lands 
’ under cultivation is greatly on the increase 
from year to year, while in the United States 
the yield per acre is on the decrease. This 
table shows not only the condition of wheat 
cultivation, but is a good index to the differ- 
ent systems of agriculture. It is certainly to 
be regretted that a system of tillage has 
been carried on that has permitted the soil 
of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, to become so impoverished that, 
instead of yielding 30 bushels of wheat per 
acre, there is now raised only 15 bushels per 
acre. It is a bad system of cultivation that 
80 soon exhausts the cotton plantations of 
the South. This system which impoverishes 
our lands should be discontinued. France, 
by a judicious system of tillage, has shown 





what a soil may be made to bring fort}, . Its 
territory is less in extent than the State -of 
Texas, but in 1868 it produced more bushels 
of all the cereals, except Indian corn, than 
the whole United States. That year a popu- 
lation larger than ours, and more domestic 
animals than we possess, were supported, and 
agricultural products to the value of $581,- 
000,000 exported. Our agricultural products 
that year amounted to $441,000,000. 
Rotation of crops, together with a system 
of green manuring, has given to Flemish 
husbandry its great and acknowledged su- 
periority over that of every other country. 
By rotation of crops, the farmers of the 
county of Norfolk, and other sandy regions 
of England shave converted those barren dis- 
tricts into fréftful, wealthy, and populous 
counties of that kingdom. This same sys- 
tem has made the agricultural improvements 
in Scotland and Germany. By a system of 
rotation and judicious manuring, China and 
several European countries have carried on a 
profitable system of agriculture. China, with 
a soil naturally poor and unproductive, and 
with no stock to produce manure to enrich 
it, has, for many centuries, supported 400,- 
000,000 people from its own resources. In 
Belgium, where the land has been tilled for 
more than a thousand years, the soil pro- 
duces 50 bushels of wheat per acre, with 
other crops in proportion. England, by a 
proper rotation of crops, by drainage, and a 
liberal use of manure, has brought up the 
averaged yield of wheat from 10 bushels to 
36 bushels per acre, and in some localities as 
high as 50 or 60 bushels. In Southern Eu- 
rope, by cutting off the forests, and contin- 
ual cropping, the land now yields but poor 
returns. The decrees of the Catholic kings 
furnish a picture of the gradual exhaustion 
of the Spanish soil. In the twelfth century 
the king Alonzo Inzeno, and Pedro the Cruel, 
of Castile, had issued orders for the saving 
of meadows and pastures; and Charles V. 
commanded that the meadows recently turn- 
ed into fields, should again be used for pas- 
ture land only. At present, the land in Cat- 
alonia produces only one crop in two years, 
and in Andalusia only one in three years. 
Our system is exactly that which impover- 
ished Italy, Greece, Spain, Portugal, and the 
West Indies. No nation, however powerful 
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she may have been, has been able to exist un- 
less she has preserved the fertility of her soil. 
Mr. Gustave de Nevell has contributed a 
valuable paper to the last Agricultural Re- 
port of the State of Wisconsin, on a proper 
rotation of crops. He says that whether 
stock-raising, dairying, or the growing of 
grain is to predominate, or whether, as ap- 
pears preferable, all these are carried on in 
fair proportions, successful farming must 
have for its basis the growing in a great de- 
gree the cultivated grasses, and more partic- 
ularly that of clover. The proper rotation 
would be: the first and second years in 
clover, or clover and timothy mixed; the 
third year in pasture ; the fourth in corn and 
hoed crops; and the fifth in wheat. After 
manuring the pasture lands, if there be any 
manure left, spread it on that land which is 
to be sown to light grains, oats, barley, and 
then seed down. The same system of rota- 
tion is repeated for another six years. If the 
proper division of lots has been made, there 
will constantly be upon the farm one field of 
corn, potatoes, etc.; one in wheat, one in 
oats, barley, and light grains, and three lots, 
or one-half of the farm, in grass. All the 
lots of grass should receive a dressing of 
plaster each year; that in corn should also 
be plastered at least once during the early 
stages of its growth. He considers pasturing 
the least expensive and most profitable system 
for restoring worn-out and exhausted soils. 
Grain-growing should go hand in hand 
with grass-growing and stock-raising. A 
smaller amount of land in the West for each 
farmer, and a more diversified agriculture is 
a system that will surely lead to success, 
Large tracts of land in the West have cre- 
ated a tendency to careless and slovenly till- 





age. Farmers do not make agriculture a 
business. Instead of pursuing a straightfor- 
ward course, and trying to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil, they often rush into a novel 
enterprise, and leave the:tillage of the scil 
half done. It has) well been said that the 
true policy of the intelligent farmer is, when 
he sees his neighbors turning their attention 
to pork-raising, for him to turn his attention 
to raising corn, meanwhile omitting nothing 
essential to steady and uniform success. 
When any considerable number of farmers 
direct their attention to the production of a 
certain staple, to the neglect of a necessary 
article of consumption, the neglected article 
must enhance in value because of the defi- 
ciency of the supply. A-more careful system 
of agriculture must be adopted in this coun- 
try, or our fertile lands will become impover- 
ished. Our system of tillage has been, and 
is now, to a great extent, a scourging and ex- 
haustive one. Von Liebig, speaking of our 
system of cultivation, said that it was reck- 
less and exhaustive. It is necessary for the 
welfare of the State, necessary for the wel- 
fare of the nation, that energy and mind 
should be engaged in agriculture, because 
without the promotion of this industry, it 
will be impracticable to maintain a great na- 
tion. Mr. Jefferson, with all his confidence 
in a free government, could not exactly fore- 
see how a republican government could be 
maintained with such a population as the 
United States must ultimately possess in her 
cities. An enlightened system of agricul- 


ture is the greatest foundation upon which 
a nation can build, and all reasonable means 
should be used to impress the American 
farmer with the importance of his vocation, 
with a view to working a reform in our man- 
ner of cultivation, DARIUS H. PINGREY. 


———_+e+—__—_. 


DAVID WEBSTER, 


THE GALLANT SCOTTISH SAILOR. 
—)—— 


EEDS of gallantly and self-devotion on 
land and sea always command the re- 
spect and admiration of society everywhere, 
and go far to confirm the oft-quoted saying 
of the poet— 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.”” 





Hence we need make no apology for bring- 
ing to the notice of the reader the young 
man whose name heads this sketch, as it will 
appear, as we proceed, that he deserves our 
consideration. 

David Webster was serving in the capac- 
ity of second mate on board of the bark Ar- 
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racan, of Greenock, a well-known shipping 
port of Scotland, while on a voyage last 
winter with a cargo of coal from Shields to 
Bombay. In the Indian Ocean the vessel 
took fire, and the flames spreading rapidly, 
the crew was obliged to abandon her, and 
take to the boats. For three days the boats 


kept together, the object entertained being 


Portrait oF Davip WEBSTER. 


to reach the Maldive Islands, but the current 
being too strong, it was agreed to separate, 
and a division of provisions was made. 

The master of the vessel took command of 
the long-hoat, which he headed for Cochin, 
while the mate and Mr. Webster, each in 
charge of sepgrate boats, made for the Mal- 
dive Islands. After two days Webster’s boat 
was damaged by a heavy sea, and could not 
keep up with the mate's, and so lost sight of 
it. The brave fellow worked his little craft, 
with its freightage of four persons besides 
himself, slowly along for about fifteen days, 
or uatil March 9th, by which time the supply 
of provisions and water had been consumed. 
Soon the hunger of the men became so great 
that lots were cast which of them should be 








first killed to serve as food for the rest, and 

the lot fell upon the youngest, a boy named 

Horner; but Mr. Webster, who had been 

asleep while this terrible business was going 

on, awoke in time to save the boy’s life. 

The baffled men that night made an attempt 

to kill Webster himself, but the boy Horner 

awoke him in time to save himself. On the 

following day Webster, having fallen 

asleep, was awakened by the struggles 

of the crew for the possession of his 

gun, with which to shoot him. Two 

hours later the crew again attempted 

to take Horner’s life, but were pre- 

vented by the determined conduct of 

Webster, who threatened to shoot and 

throw overboard the first man who 

laid hands on the boy. The next day 

one of the crew attempted to sink the 

boat, but Webster mastered him, and 

prevented further’mischief. Two days 

later the same member of the crew 

again tried to sink the boat, and ex- 

pressed his determination to take the 

boy’s life. For this he would have 

been shot by Mr. Webster had not 

the cap on the gun missed fire. Soon 

after, putting a fresh cap on his gun, 

a bird flew over the boat, which Web- 

ster shot; it was at once seized and 

devoured by the crew, even to the 

bones and feathers. During the next 

five days the crew were quieter, sub- 

sisting on barnacles which attached 

themselves to the bottom of the boat, 

and on sea blubber, for which they 

dived. The following day some of the men 

became delirious. One of them lay down 

exhausted, when another struck him several 

blows on the head with an iron belaying- 

pin, cutting him badly. The blood which 

flowed was caught in a tin and drank by the 

man himself and the two other men. After- 

ward they fought and bit one another, and 

only left off when completely exhausted, to 

recommence as soon as they were able, the 

boy Horner during the time keeping watch 

with Webster. On the thirty-first day of 

their experience in the boat they were pick- 

ed up, 600 miles from land, by the ship City 

of Manchester, by which they were taken to 
Calcutta, 

The lives of all, as is evident, were saved 
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by the courage and discretion of Webster, 
and last summer, as a testimonial in acknowl- 
edgement of his noble conduct, Queen Vic- 
toria conferred upon him the Albert medal 
of the second class, an honor which was ac- 
companied with the approval of the British 
Board of Trade. The portrait is certainly 
that of a fine young fellow. The features 





generally are expressive of good-nature and 
sincerity of motive, while the lips and mouth 
indicate a staunch, resolute, self-reliant na- 
ture. The Scottish type appears conspicu- 
ously enough in the cast of the face and head, 
although the softness of the eyes would in. 
dicate some infusion of a more southern type 
in his family relations. 
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BIBLE ORIGIN OF THE RACES OF MEN. 


N the November number of the PHRENO- 

LOGICAL JOURNAL, a writer, signing him- 
self Orlando, discusses the subject of the 
Unity of the race, and claims it to be bibli- 
cal. He need not have written so many 
pages to prove his position, if he takes the 
King James version as his guide. There is 
no clearer proposition than this, that with 
the elimination of names and words and the 
substitution of English terms, having mean- 
ings different from, and sometimes opposite 
to, the Hebrew originals, our Bible is flatly 
committed to the unity of the race. Like 
most writers upon this subject, he has run 
over the Bible, picking up detached passages 
in support of his argument, and never once 
referred to his text, Gen. i. 26, 27. In these 
two verses in the King James version lies not 
only his proof, but his fallacy. 

It will be my object, in the limit of this 
article, to show that Gen i. 26 should record 
the bringing into existence a class of beings 
called by God himself, and named by him 
Adam, and that name is defined by Moses in 
Gen. v. 2 as male and female man, and that 
this was one distinct act of the creative fiat. 
Also that Gen. i: 27 should, in like manner, 
record the bringing into existence an indi- 
vidual man, called in the Hebrew Ha-Adam 
and in English The-Adam, and also a class, 
male and female—The-Adam being the man 
put into the garden of Eden. There are thus 
in the Hebrew two Adams in the day of cre- 
ation, one a class male and female, and the 
other an individual man. 

That the reader can determine for himself 
by observation the difference between the ac- 
count in the Hebrew with the Hebrew names 
Adam and The-Adam restored to their places, 
and the account as mutilated in the King 
James version, we give you them both: 





CREATIVE ACCOUNT WITH HEBREW NAMES 
RESTORED. 

Gen. i. 26.—And God said, let us make 
Adam (restored) in our image after our like- 
ness, and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, etc. 

Gen. i, 27.—And (restored) God created 
The-Adam (restored) in his own image in the 
image of God created he him, male and fe- 
male created he them. 

CREATIVE ACCOUNT IN THE KING JAMES 

VERSION. 

Gen. i. 26.—And God said, let us make man 
(substitution) in our image after our likeness, 
and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, etc. 

Gen. i. 27.—So (substitution) God created 
man (substitutipn) in his own image in the 
image of God created he him, male and fe- 
male created he them. 

It will be seen by comparing the two ac- 
counts that Adam, in Gen. i. 26, has been 
stricken out of the account and man substi- 
tuted. Let us see what this Adam means 
biblically: Gen. v. 2, “‘ Male and female cre- 
ated he them and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam in the day when they were 
created.” 

That is, God created a class of people, 
called their name Adam, and we are now 
asked to call that the Word of God which 
neither contains the name, nur the remotest 
idea of the transaction. Similar eliminations 
occur in Gen. i. 27, Ha-Adam, or The-Adam, 
is stricken out, as well as the word and at the 
beginning of that verse, and man substituted 
for the first, and the word so for the second. 
WHY THESE ALTERATIONS? UNITY OF THE 

RACE. 

Inquirer.—How do you account for these 

eliminations and substitutions ? 
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Ans.—I can not account for them on any 
other hypothesis than that the translators en- 
tertained the common theological view of the 
unity of the race, and hence, when they came 
to these Hebrew names and the word and in 
Gen. i. 27, thet view would not be made out 
if they were retained, and to make the rec- 
ord what they thdught it should be, they re- 
sorted to this mutilation of God’s Word. 
Why did the translators eliminate Adam in 
Gen. i. 26, as we have seen, and retain Adam 
in Gen. v. 2, the one being the definition of 
the other? Because Adam in Gen. i. 26 was 
in the way of the unity, and in Gen. v. 2 it 
was not. Then why did they eliminate The- 
Adam altogether from our Bible, that name 
never appearing in it, although it occurs in 
the Hebrew thirty-six times in the first eleven 
chapters? They eliminated it in Gen. i. 27 
because it was in the way of their honest 
convictions of a unity, and they eliminated 
it throughout the Genesis in order to make 
the Flood destroy all men, instead, as the 
Hebrew account has it, every The-Adam. 

These eliminations and substitutions made 
the second head of the unity of the race in 
Noah. There are no less than forty-three 
false namings and foreign terms used in the 
King James version in the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis to denote these two Hebrew 
names—I mean by this that the names Adam 
and The-Adam do not occur in the English 
where they appear in the Hebrew, and that 
no uniform term for each is used in their 
stead. Some readers may exclaim, ‘“ What a 
heinous attack upon the Bible!” I admit it 
if Iam wrong; but if I am right it may be 
construed as an attack upon those whose call- 
ing and duty it is to give the Word of God 
pure, as it is found in the Hebrew, and espe- 
cially to those who can not read that Jan- 
guage, and who depend upon their teachers 
to explain the length and breadth, height and 
depth of God’s revealed Word. When, there- 
fore, I use the word biblical, I do not mean 
the King James version, but I mean the Bi- 
ble with these names restored to it, as they 
are found in the Hebrew. 

Inquirer.—How do these mutilations con- 
trol the construction of the unity of the race? 

Ans.—In Gen. i. 26 Adam, the class, is 
eliminated, and man substituted. In Gen. 
i, 27 The-Adam is eliminated. and man sub- 





stituted. The use of a common term, man, 
having the same meaning in both verses, ad- 
mits of the use of so instead of and at the 
beginning of Gen. i. 27. Thus translators 
make the Bible declare that Adam, the class, 
male and female, is identical with The-Adam, 
the individual man! The effect of these elim- 
inations and substitutions is to strike out 
from the creative account altogether, a prin- 
cipal act of God in the creation of mankind, 
namely, the bringing into existence the class 
Adam, male and female; next to ignore the 
creation of The-Adam, and to confine the 
whole creative account to the positive terms, 
“male and female created he them,” in Gen. 
i, 27. 

In other words, by the use of so for and, 
Gen. i. 26, is made a declaration of intention 
to do what is recorded as done in Gen. i. 27, 
according to the King James mutilation. 
This is the groun-dwork of the unity of the 
race, and it is accomplished by striking out 
these two Hebrew names from the creative 
account, and the word and. The finishing 
stroke of this construction is made in the 
further elimination all through the Genesis 
of the Hebrew name J7he-Adam and substi- 
tuting the man, man, men, men’s, and Adam 
wherever the account required, and thus to 
destroy by Flood every man that the unity 
might have a second head in Noah, 

TRYING TO SET THE MATTER RIGHT. 

Inquirer.—How will the ordinary reader 
know that these Hebrew names occur in the 
Genesis in the places spoken of ? 

Ans.—All I can do to enlighten him I 
have done; and here comes in a fact not 
creditable to any one in particular. I have 
made publications of these facts and sent 
them broadcast to Jews, Gentiles, rabbis, 
divines, and learned men, with the urgent 
request, in each case, to inform me if I was 
wrong, that I might correct myself. But 
though this subject has been before them 
several years, no one man of them, or any 
casual reader, has answered to this day, 
either admitting or denying my statements. 
This has seemed very strange to me; for 
while every church throughout the length 
and breadth of the land is begging pennies 
and dollars to teach the Word of God in this 
and foreign countries, one who is laboring 
to elucidate the most startling biblical idea 
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(if true) of the nineteenth century, doing 
much harm if he is wrong, and endeavoring 
to serve God and His Word in correcting a 
huge error if he is right, can not as much as 
receive an answer to a simple biblical in- 
quiry such as—Are these Hebrew names found 
in the Hebrew text where I claim they are ? 
I fear that Orlando speaks the sentiments of 
too large a class of theologians and teach- 
ers of God’s Word when he says: “This 
doctrine (of the unity), indeed, is deeply in- 
terwoven with the whole system of Chris- 
tianity, and to reject it would be to involve 
ourselves in difficulties greater than we have 
ever yet grappled with, or than we could 
hope to remove.” What! reject the pure 
Word of God to sustain a false theology ? 
If those be the sentiments of our religious 
teachers, heaven protect us from their theolo- 
gies! I am constrained to believe this to 
be his individual opinion. Mine is, that 
there should be no tampering or trimming 
with the Word of God when once known to 
us, for it will take care of itself, while all 
man theologies must take care of them- 
selves. 

Under this state of things the general 
reader must be content to read such a Bible 
as is youchsafed to be printed for him; and 
if the Hebrew names are left behind in the 
passage of God’s Word to the English, and 
he has had forced upon him a construction 
not warranted, when the news comes to him 
of the fact he must do as I have done—if he 
takes any interest in the matter—look out 
for himself. He may be assured by me that 
he will find these Hebrew names in the 
places where I have claimed they are, and 
as surely, as printing exists on the leaf that 
he reads. 

ORIGINS OF THE RACES. 

We have had enough of being descended 
from monkeys, apes, and molusks. We have 
had enough, too, of the unity of the race, 
which is a splice or a strong weld upon these 
theories. We have had enough of pre-Ad- 
amite man, and enough of mutilations of 
God’s Word, which have been the rich soil 
out of which all these vagaries and theories 
have sprung and have been measurably sus- 
tained. It is high time, considering the in- 
telligence of the age, that we should turn 
our attention to the Word of God, look the 





Mosaic account squarely in the face, read 
with unbiassed minds, find our biblical 
origin, and know whence we came. It is 
clearly laid down there, and, more than that, 
we have a divine law of reproduction of the 
human kinds that will lead back every in- 
quirer to the origin of his kind in either 
Gen. i. 26 or 27. The whole machinery of 
creation of the various kinds of men is given; 
the law of their continuance is given, and, 
if we will but read in the Word of God and 
not in the mutilations of it, we shall find 
that His revealed Word exactly coincides 
with his acts in nature. 

All human kinds which are persistently 
reproduced find their origin in the day of 
creation in the class Adam, male and female 
man, Gen. i. 26, except the Hebrew kind, 
which finds its origin in Gen. i. 27. Now, 
why? In answering this question I leave 
my subject of the restoration of the Hebrew 
names, and give my individual construction 
of the result of such restoration. I find the 
following divine command : 

Gen. i. 24.—* And God said let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his 
kind,” etc. ¢ 

Judging from constructions placed upon 
this command and law, there are those who 
deny its authority or its being a part of 
the Word of God. For myself, I regard it 
as vital in its force, strength, and intention 
as a command of God, as any of the Ten 
Commandments or any other portion of Scrip- 
ture. If man is a living creature of God 
he is bound in his reproduction by this law. 
I take it that he is, and is so bound, and 
that all our daily experience confirms the 
divine origin of the law. 

For one, I am not willing to cast this 
divine law and passage of Scripture into the 
waste basket to satisfy these mutilations, but 
in advance would acknowledge its binding 
force, and investigate God’s Word to ascer- 
tain on what it operates, and construe ac- 
cordingly. Orlando, in his argument on this 
point, substantially denies that man is a liv- 
ing creature of God. If the constructionists 
of the unity of the race are driven to such 
extremes to support their theology, it must 
be weak, indeed. 

LAW OF REPRODUCTION. 
There is a divine law laid down in Levit- 
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icus against marriages of near akin which 
should be heeded in considering the number 
of each kind of men and women made on 
the day of creation. It can not be supposed 
that God would make a law and not make 
provision for its operation. Hence we are 
bound to the conclusion that He made at the 
least two pairs of each kind of men and 
women. 

Giving force and vitality to these two di- 
vine laws, let us look at the-creative account 
and the account of the Flood with the He- 
brew names restored, and see if the Word of 
God harmonizes throughout with itself, and 
then see whether it harmonizes with His acts 
in nature. There is a law of reproduction 
for the vegetable kingdom, a like law for 
the animal kingdom, and, as we have seen, a 
like law for mankind, in all, three times re- 
peated in Gen. ii These laws have been 
recognized by all men in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, but not recognized as ap- 
plying to mankind ; yet reproduction in all 
three of these kingdoms is carried on by the 
same invariable results as we see them, 
namely, that everything reproduces itself 
after its or his kind. 

How do these laws respecting mankind 
govern our construction of Gen. i. 26, 27? 
We answer, there are two classes of human 
beings recorded as brought into existence: 
one the class Adam, male and female man, 
Gen. i. 26, and aclass male and female and 
an individual man, The-Adum, Gen. i. 17. 
First, they must be construed normally as 
classes and as they stand. Second, those 
classes must be several in numbers and in 
kind, to satisfy God’s law against marriages 
of near akin, the results of such marriages 
being idiocy or impotency. 

We must, then, conclude that the pure 
Word of God from the Hebrew must show 
the following facts, which it does on the 
restoration of the eliminated Hebrew names 
to our English Bible. 

First. That all kinds of human beings 
which are now reproduced persistently after 
his kind find the origin of their kind in the 
creative account in Gen. i. 26 in the class 
Adam, male and female, except the Hebrew 
kind. 

Second. That the Hebrew kind find their 
origin in Gen. i, 27 and their line of repro- 





duction of one branch of this kind commenc- 
ing in The-Adam and Eve and continuing 
through Noah, after the Flood. 

Third. That kinds of human beings in 
the primitive creation contained two or more 
pairs of male and female. 

ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 

Inquirer.—Then you do not conclude that 
the Flood was universal ? 

Ans.—If the Hebrew names are restored, I 
find nothing of the kind. I find that the 
descendants of The-Adam and Hve were de- 
stroyed, except Noah and his family, and 
that no more of the Hebrew kind were de- 
stroyed than those of The-Adam’s genera- 
tion. 

If any one will take the trouble to analyze 
the account with the proper names restored 
to their places, and balance carefully what 
Moses has written upon the subject, I can 
not see how he can arrive at any other con- 
clusion. As the Flood is an important ele- 
ment toward a true construction of the record 
on this subject, I shall present to the reader 
every verse of the Genesis which relates to 
the matter wherein the Hebrew names occur, 
that he may judge for himself. 

In the first place, as to the record itself 
and whom it is about. 

Gen. v. 1.—This is the book of the gener- 
ations of The-Adam in the day that God 
created ‘ The-Adam, in the likeness of God 
made he him (not them, as in Gen. i. 26). 

Now, who is Moses writing about? Is it 
the class Adam, male and female, or about 
any other peoples, even Hebrews? No; he 
is simply and solely writing about the gen- 
erations of The-Adam, the individual, gov- 
erned by him at the end of the verse. Con- 
sequently, we need not look in the account 
of the Flood to find any one else except 
those about which Moses was writing. 

Gen. vi. 1—And it came to pass when 
The-Adam (restored) began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were 
born unto them. 

Gen. vi. 2.—That the sons of God saw the 
daughters of The-Adam that they were fair : 
and they took them wives of all which they 
chose. 

Gen. vi. 8.—And the Lord said, My Spirit 
shall not always strive with Adam (the in- 
dividual governed by he), for that he also is 
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flesh yet his days shall be a hundred and 
twenty years. 

Gen. vi. 4.—There were giants in the earth 
in these days, and also after that when the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of The-Adam, and they bore children to 
them, the same became mighty men, which 
were of old men of renown. 

Gen. vi. 5.— And God saw that the 
wickedness of The-Adam was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continu- 
ally. 

Gen. vi. 6.—And it repented the Lord that 
he had made The-Adam on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart. , 

Gen. vi. 7—And the Lord said, I will de- 
stroy The-Adam whom I have created from 
the face of the earth ; from Adam unto beast 
and the creeping thing and the fowls of the 
air; for it repenteth me that I have made 
them. 

Gen. vii. 21.—And all flesh died that 
moved upon the earth, both of fowl and of 
cattle and of beast and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth and every 
The-Adam. 

Gen. vii. 23.—And every living substance 
was destroyed which was upon the face of 
the ground, both Adam and cattle and the 
creeping things and the fowl of the heaven; 
and they were destroyed from the earth ; and 
Noah only remained alive and they that were 
with him in the ark. 

Gen. viii. 21—And the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
I will not again curse the ground any more 
fer The-Adam’s sake ; for the imagination of 
The-Adam’s heart is evil from his youth; 
neither will I again smite any more every- 
thing living, as I have done. 

We see from this account the verification 
of the text, Gen. y. 1, that God determined to 
destroy The-Adam, and that He did destroy 
every The-Adam except Noah and his family, 
and the account concludes by saying that He 
would not again destroy The-Adam. And I 
submit that with these Hebrew names re- 
stored that the whole account of the crea- 
tion of mankind and the account of the Flood 
are so simple and plain that no one could fail 
to understand the whole subject on the first 
reading. 





CAUSE OF THE FLOOD. 

There is one point which is contained in 
the account of the Flood that goes to prove 
the divine origin of the law of reproduction. 
The cause of the Flood is generally attribu- 
ted to “the wickedness of man.” I would 
ask any reader if he would gather any such 
idea from reading the account? It plainly 
states that the immediate cause was the mar- 
riage of the sons of God with the daughters 
of The-Adam. Do Scriptural passages mean 
anything? We think they do, and are as sim- 
ple and as plain as language can make them. 
Do we know what marrying means and is?! 
Marriage ordinarily is an honorable institu- 
tion, especially as God’s command was “ to in- 
crease and multiply and replenish the earth.” 
The “sons of God” are not described in 
Scripture so that we may know who they 
were, but they must stand normally as a peo- 
ple. Any one assuming to tell who they 
were is simply an inventor. Remember there 
are no Scriptural reasons directly expressed 
why the marriages and child-bearing of 
these women were offensive to God, and 
therefore we are compelled to look for some 
law that was violated by such acts. No 
other offense is charged, and hence no other 
must be inferred. 

If the “sons of God” had been the de- 
descendants of The-Adam and Eve, what 
law could be violated except the Levitical 
law against marriage of near akin ? 

We can not determine with certainty 
whether they were or were not descendants 
of The-Adam and Eve; but one thing we can 
determine with mathematical certainty, that 
one or the other of these two laws were vio- 
lated, for the issue in the one case would be 
hybrid sons of God and hybrid Hebrews, and 
in the other case idiots or imbeciles, From 
this passage of Scripture, too, we can gain a 
clear idea of the enormity of such sin in the 
sight of God when on its account he de- 
stroyed his chosen people, to whom he man- 
ifested himself in various ways, and who 
were selected to reflect his moral laws to the 
world, Then the natural inquiry is, are these 
laws of Scriptural consequence, and should 
they have weight ? 

A STUMBLING BLOCK. : 

The main question of construction of the 
unity of the race is not whether it is “ inter- 
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woven with the whole system of Christiani- 
ty;” it is whether it is biblical truth or er- 
ror. In my judgment, such construction is 
the heaviest load biblical faith has had to 
bear. It has been a bone of contention be- 


tween the clergy on the one side and a heavy- 


array of intelligence, supported by the acts 
of God in nature, with no proof to disprove 
these acts as continuous to the day of crea- 
tion, on the other. Is it of no moment to 
the cause of Christianity that this vast line 
of intelligent opposition’ should be brought 
to the support of the Bible? Is it not a mis- 
sionary field worth consideration if the clergy 
are supporting a false theology, based on 
mutilations of God’s Word? The construc- 
tionists of the unity should not forget the 
case of Gallileo, and many other instances 
where what were pronounced errors have 
become living truths, and all rejoice in their 
establishment. The march of intelligent re- 
search into the truths of Holy Writ should 
develop some new facts, for sound reason 
would show that men who translated the 
Word of God from the Hebrew to the Eng- 
lish language were not perfect in their art or 
inspired, though they may have done the 
best they could to make a faithful transla- 
tion from their stand-point of belief. If, 
therefore, it shall be found that these Hebrew 
names have been dropped in places, and oth- 
er terms substituted by which a construction 
has been formed or assumed which is not 
warranted, nothing should be more delight- 
ful to the constructionist in error than to find 
this jewel of truth, and be transferred from 
a constant defensive position to one of coin- 
cidence with the acts of God in nature, and 
the settled belief of many intelligent men. 
In this event the Bible and its multiform 
truths would be received as a whole in minds 
and in places where now it is debarred en- 
trance by reason of a false construction stand- 
ing at the gateway of Divine revelation. 

Inquirer.—Can you tell when these elim- 
inations were made, and by whom? 

Ans.—I do not know when, how, where, or 
by whom they were made, nor is it material. 
I have compared the present English with 
the Hebrew; the latter is acknowledged to 
have been carefully preserved from the orig- 
inal manuscripts. If the Hebraist or trans- 
lator had chosen to translate Adam, the class, 





as man, he should, in justice to the reader, 
have put man in every instance in the Gene- 
sis where Adam occurs in the Hebrew. In 
like manner, if he had chosen to translate The- 
Adam as The-Man, he should have placed The- 
Man in every place in the Genesis where The- 
Adam occurred in the Hebrew. By so doing 
the sense would have been retained, and the 
construction would have been the same as 
though the names themselves had been used. 
But when Adam is called man, and Adam 
and The-Adam is variously called the man, 
man, men, men’s, and Adam also, and never 
once called The-Adam in the King James 
version, the whole account is falsified. This 
I am truly sorry to be compelled to say, 
though I say it boldly. But while I say it in 
the hope that we may have our Bible made 
right on this subject, I will retract publicly, 
over my own signature, all I have said if any 
skilled Hebraist or divine will convince me 
that I am wrong. I have no interest to 
maintain a wrong idea, but every desire to 
get at the right, and am a fit subject in this 
particular for missionary effort. Indeed, I 
think these mutilations are a grievous error 
and a grievous sin, and I will be as humble 
as a child in any effort made to the end of 
correction. My name and address can be 
had of the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 389 Brodway, New York. 
ADAM AND THE-ADAM.* 


——_~+0e—__——_ 


THe Harpy.—Those only are happy who 
have their minds fixed on some object other 
than their own happiness—on the happiness 
of others, on the improvement of mankind, 
even on some art or pursuit, followed, not as 
a means, but asitself an ideal end, Aiming 
thus at something else, they find happiness 
by the way. The enjoyments of life are suf- 
ficient to make it a pleasant thing, when they 
are taken en passant, without being made a 
principal object. Once make them so, and 
they are immediately felt to be insufficient. 
They will not bear a scrutinizing examination. 
Ask yourself whether you are happy, and you 
cease to beso. The only chance is to treat, 
not happiness, bat some end external to it, as 





* This subject is discussed at considerable length in 
‘* Genesis Disclosed,"’ published by G. W. Carleton & Co. 
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the purpose of life. Let your self-conscious- 
ness, your scrutiny, your self-interrogation, 
exhaust themselves on that; and, if otherwise 
fortunately circumstanced, you will inhale 


happiness with the air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it or thinking about it, without 
either forstalling it in imagination or putting 
it to flight by fatal questioning.—J. 8. Mill. 


——_+0e—__—_. 


WINTERING IN FLORIDA. 


{Here are racy pen-pictures from a lady corre- 
spondent now reveling among the orange groves 
of this popular winter resort. We must warn the 
Northern reader against the fascinations of this 
tropical region, and suggest that there are huge 
hungry alligators down there, as well as delicious 
fruit. So look out!) 


R. EDITOR—Of the two routes South I 

think that by water preferable, in spite 

of the sea-sickness which was my portion the 

entire trip. Travel by rail here is weari- 

some; the trains rarely connect; the accom- 

modations are generally miserable, and refresh- 

ments almost unobtainable ; while on a steamer 

travelers can always have a spot to rest in and 
plenty of food. 

On a glorious October morning we arrived 
at Jacksonville, the principal town in Florida, 
which has one long street of sand, lined on 
each side with a curious combination of impos- 
ing hotels, large brick stores, and negro shan- 
ties. There is but one market, which was 
overrun with swarms of Africans employed in 
devouring huge stalks of sugar-cane, and giv- 
ing vent at intervals to unearthly yells—a 
species of amusement common among them. 
Harry penetrated the sable crowd in search of 
a boatman to row us across the St. John’s to 
our destination, Arlington Bluff, and, as an il- 
lustration of Southern energy, I assure you we 
were four hours getting started. Exertion in 
this climate is considered a hardship never to 
be incurred when avoidable. 

The air near the coast and on the rivers we 
found rather too damp for rheumatic affec- 
tions, so concluded to locate farther inland, 
and on a very windy morning we attempted 
to recross the St. John’s in a leaky old tub, the 
white-capped waves dashing mercilessly over 
us and a huge colored gemman tugging at the 
oars, while Harry bailed out indefatigably with 
a rusty tin pan, our only fellow-voyager, a crip- 
ple, vainly endeavoring to steer, while I, sea- 
sick and drenched, desperately clung to the 
luggage and gazed despajringly on my trunk, 
which showed every intention of landing my 
worldly goods in the bed of the river. We 
reached the steamboat just in time, and were 
soon slowly plowing our way, through beds of 





lilies and barnets, up the St. John's under a 
cloudless sky, the river looking more like a 
succession of lakes, in some places from five 
to ten miles wide, and so winding that we 
seemed often to be sailing toward the shore. 
The river is four hundred miles long, its banks 
low and bordered with forests of live oak, pal- 
metto, pine, and cypress trees, the boughs thick- 
ly festooned with hanging moss, all present- 
ing a most picturesque appearance. Here and 
there along shore are groves of golden oranges, 
with white houses peeping from their midst, 
which are mostly inhabited by invalid North- 
erners. The landings at these various hamlets 
are certainly unique, as are their names. Not 
far from Jacksonville is Mandarin, Mrs. Stowe’s 
winter residence. We spied her cottage among 
the thickly-hanging fruit. Then come Hiber- 
nia, Magnolia, Green Cove Springs, noted for 
its sulphur baths, and Tocoi, where a little 
horse-car is in waiting to take passengers to 
St. Augustine, that ancient Spanish town, the 
oldest in Amtrica. 

When a steamer is wanted at any of these 
stopping-places, a white fiag is hoisted, and 
sometimes the boat travels miles out of the way 
to receive a little package or a basket of or- 
anges. Are they not obliging in this country? 
Even the trains stop if a man with a bag pre- 
sents himself, at no matter how great a dis- 
tance. ' 

After traveling a day we arrived at Palatka, 
a famous resort for invalids, and at daybreak 
on Friday we entered the Ocklawaha River, 
and, well wrapped in.shawls and overcoats 
(for the mornings are chilly), we prepared for 
a feast. 

As we turned out of the St. John’s we 
seemed sailing among the trees, so thick was 
the foliage on either side of us, and so narrow 
the stream. The trees in many places form 4 
complete arch over the water, and the project- 
ing limbs sometimes damage the boat, and 
have been known to sweep people out of their 
berths if the windows were left open. 

We were told that an old gentleman, while 
on his way up the river on this boat, was gaz- 
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ing peacefully at the wild and beautiful scenery, 
when his spectacles were suddenly lifted from 
his nose and disappeared he knew not whither. 
On the return trip of the boat the next week 
he happened to be standing in the same place, 
and as he neared the spot where he had lost 
them, they as unexpectedly dropped at his 
feet, having hung on a branch during the in- 
terval. [A pretty little story, but it requires 
large marvelousness to accept it as truth, where 
there was but one—romantic—eye-witness. } 

The river is full of alligators, that lie sunning 
themselves in the water like logs, and when 
alarmed dive suddenly below the surface. 
The sight of a dog or the crying of a baby at- 
tracts them irresistibly, and they immediately 
give chase. A small boat stands a poor chance 
near their capacious jaws. Their teeth are 
valuable, and are made into a great variety of 
articles. 

It is a strange sight at night to sail up this 
little river, hemmed in on all sides by tangled 
forests, the crew being sometimes obliged to 
cut their way through huge trees that have been 
blown across the stream. An immense bonfire 
is kept blazing in front of the little craft, so 
that the pilot can see into the darkness ahead, 
and the shrill cries of myriads of birds make 
the night hideous. All this, combined with 
the flashing of torches, crackling of bushes, 
scraping of branches over our heads, and the 
frightful yells of the negroes, is quite startling 
to a stranger. 

We arrived safely at our destination, and, 
mounting a “ Florida pheton,” composed of 
three planks and two wheels, behind an inde- 
scribable quadruped, were at last heartily wel- 
comed by the village schoolmistress, and ac- 
commodated with a place in her little home 
among the’ pines until we can make arrange- 
ments for our-own. 

The weather is simply glorious; the air 
balmy, soft, and salubrious ; the temperature 
the year round never over 95° or under 30°. 
The life here is very slow and lazy; kindling 
wood grows all about us; game can be shot by 
the legion, a breakfast being often obtained at 
one’s very door; fruit and vegetables can be 
picked fresh the year round. 

This peninsula, as is generally known, is one 
vast sand-bank. Here walking through the 
roads is something like walking in a Northern 
street after a heavy snow-storm. It seems 
strange that such apparently sterile soil should 
in reality prove so productive. The people 
are beginning to awake to the expediency of 
raising oranges. A tree in bearing condition 





produces from 500 to 2,000 oranges, and even 
more. One grove near Palatka has realized to 
its owner from ten to twelve thousand dollars 
per annum [when not cut off by frost.—Ep.] 

One hundred trees can be planted on an acre 
of land, which in some parts can be purchased 
for fifty cents. The fruit is very hardy and re- 
quires little cultivation. All that is needed is 
capital, with Northern energy and persever- 
ance, to make of this wild country a paradise 
of birds, fruit, and flowers. 

Hunting and fishing are the favorite pas- 
times, and many nights have I been wakened 
by the barking of dogs and the blowing of 
horns. 

Fish are so abundant as to be used for fer- 
tilizing purposes. In fact, this is the poor 
man’s country as well as the sick man’s. 

If I have told you anything interesting 
enough for “that precious PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL” I shall be thankful. 

M. H. WIDNELL. 


—- ->0o- 


HOW TO DRAW THE FACE.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


RAWING is an accomplishment which 

is calculated to vivify and adorn both 
the occupation and leisure of its possessor; and 
its acquisition is desirable in proportion to the 
advancement or refinement of the condition of 
mankind in any and all of the particulars 
which go to make up the sum of human pros- 
perity and happiness. It is an accomplishment 
which possesses special interest and advantage 
in these days of advanced facility and activity 
in all the various departments of thought, 
when every department is calling for its spe- 
cific form of exposition, and in which the art 
pictorial is in a greater or less degree a val- 
uable and desirable aid to their proper mani- 
festation. How often it is said, “If I could 
only draw or sketch the object I am endeavor- 
ing to describe, how much it would shorten 
my labor!” and how often is the inability to 
do this the one thing lacking which makes the 
labored description indefinite, unsatisfactory, 
or utterly in vain ; whereas, perhaps, the rudest 
sketch would at once throw a flood of light 
upon the subject, and give the key-note where- 
by the efforts of language would be redeemed 





* “ Flow to Draw the Face and Other Objecte,”’ a man- 
ual of elementary principles in the art of sketching, de- 
signed chiefly for beginners.—IN Press. 
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from the condition of an enigma, and trans- 
formed into the clear logic of a demonstra- 
tion. 

Of course it is out of the question, as it 
would be unreasonable, to expect that the ma- 
jority of those who have occasion for the art 
of drawing as an aid in the practical affairs of 
life should, or could, become artists in the true 
sense of the word, or even proficients in the 
mechanical part of the art of delineation. But 
where there is one genuine artist, or, we might 
add, field of activity for one, there are hun- 
dreds who could, who would, find it greatly to 
their advantage, and who therefore should ob- 
tain a sufficient knowledge of the elementary 
rules and principles of art to enable them to 
sketch with reasonable ease and accuracy such 
simple forms and combinations of objects as 
are before them ; or, in case of unfavorable op- 
portunities for so doing at the time, to be able 
to see them in such a way as to fix more firm- 
ly their leading features in the memory for 
future use, or even, if may be, to bring them 
up from the regions of imagination for the pur- 
pose of elucidation. 

To those who have studied drawing from 
the various manuals in use, it may have oc- 
curred that few of them are adequately adapt- 
ed to the wants and requirements of the utter 
novice, either in example or precept; that is, 
few of them offer such rules and specimens as 
come within the scope of their ready under- 
standing, or are impressed upon them in a way 
to enlist their attention and solve the scope 
and purpose for which they are given; and 
many are without the oral explanations which 
serve so largely to confirm the mind with re- 
spect to their nature and application. 

Besides these, there are many who, as young 
beginners in the study of art, require simple 
and familiar methods and forms of instruction, 
which are mainly adapted to discipline the 
hand and eye in the simplest elements, while 
at the same time inculcating substantial prin- 
ciples and adding precept and encouragement 
to the efforts of practice in the first rudiments 
of the study. 

Others, again, merely wish for some confirm- 
ation in the principles they have been over, 
more or less, already, or have practiced with- 
out due consideration of their importance or 
Wearing upon the objects they have essayed, 
or appreciation of their use in facilitating or 
correcting the attempts or achievements of 
their practice. 

Others, still, for both leisure and occupation 
—one, to adorn his time as an accomplish- 





ment, the other, to give elegance and value to 
the result of his workmanship—in many or all 
the various branches of manufacture, or in the 
practical or speculative departments of obser- 
vation, desire the knowledge and ability to 
avail themselves of this most important agent 
and adjunct to their operations. 

Still others, as the physical and mental phi- 
losopher, find it advantageous to them in their 
several departments of study and research, 
while the anatomist, the surgeon, the chemist, 
the naturalist, and perhaps, more emphatically, 
the phrenologist, and even the divine, may all 
find that use for this accomplishment, the ab- 
sence of which could hardly be recompensed. 

For all such, and all others who, from any 
reason, may desire an acquaintanceship with 
the principles underlying the art of drawing, 
and which form a basis for the highest art to 
rest upon, we offer this Manual of Sketching, 
hoping that it may answer the two-fold pur- 
pose for which it is intended, of supplying the 
present needs of all, and directing such as may 
desire to pursue the subject further to some- 
thing better. F. A. CHAPMAN. 


—0o—_—_—__ 


Snow anp Vanity.—The world is crazy 
for show. There is not one, perhaps, in a 
thousand, who dares fall back on his real, 
simple self for power to get through the 
world, and exact enjoyment as he goes along. 
There is no end to the apeing, the mimicry, 
the false airs, and the superficial airs. It re- 
quires rare courage, we admit, to live up to 
one’s enlightened convictions in these days. 
Unless you consent to join in the generai 
cheat, there is no room for you among the 
great mob of pretenders. If a man desires 
to live within his means, and is resolute in 
his purpose not to appear more than he 
really is, let him be applauded. There is 
something fresh and invigorating in such an 
example, and we should honor and uphold 
such a plan with all the energy in our power. 

But how difficult to stem the direction of 
culture in our best circles where Approba- 
tiveness is nursed and tickled into excessive 
growth in childhood, and consequently bears 
its fruitage of vanity, display, and supercil- 
ious obedience to conventions in mature life. 
The extravagance of the development may, 
in time, bring about a reform. Already, we 
think, society is beginning to tire of its ex- 
ternal, artificial life. 


“ 
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KALAKAUA, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


HE portrait of the Hawaiian monarch 
di, indicates a man of average physical 
constitution, with a brain of liberal size, 
which is chiefly developed in perceptive in- 
tellect and in the basilar region, although 
the showing of Benevolence and Veneration 
is sufficient to warrant us in thinking him 
a good-natured, kind, and reverential man. 
He has fair practical judgment in his rela- 
tions with men and things; is strong in his 
attachments, emphatic in his opinions, and 





ent, from New Bedford, Mass., foundered in 
the Pacific Ocean, and all on board perished, 
with the exception of four sailors, who made 
their escape in a boat, and succeeded in 
reaching the Sandwich Islands, then in a state 
of semi-barbarism. One of these seamen was 
a fine-looking young man, from Barnstable, 
who, conforming to his new relations, at once 
engaged in such pursuits as a true Yankee 
genius discovered, for employment and live- 
lihood. He soon succeeded, and in a year 














plucky in the defense of his rights. De- 
spite the heaviness and voluptuous character 
of the lower part of his face, he is keen- 
sighted, and by no means so dull-witted as a 
superficial observer would be likely to pro- 
nounce him. He appreciates utilities, and is 
little disposed to consider theories or abstract 
discussions, According to the representa- 
tions of the Salt Lake Tribune, Kalakaua is 
the eldest son of a shipwrecked Massachu- 
setts whaler, who married the only daughter 
of a Sandwich Island king. The story is ro- 
mantic enough, and claims a brief recital. 

In the year 1821 the whaleship, Independ- 





or two had the extraordinary fortune of mar- 
rying the daughter and sole princess of the 
monarch then on the throne of the islands, 
and from this remarkable union came the 
present king of the Sandwich Islands, the 
only surviving son of a large family. The 
name Kalakaua denotes the origin of the 
sovereign, and, translated, means “safe jour- 
ney,” or “ God-speed,” referring to the escape 
of his immediate ancestor from the wreck.* 
The father of our august visitor could 
not forget his home in the distant republic; 





* According to another authority, Kalakaua means 
“Day of Battle.” 
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but day after day and month after month 
looked out from the portico of his palace for 
the flag of his native land, but five and 
twenty. years of watching were endured be- 
fore the keel of an American ship glided 
into the island harbors. 

When this did take place, the Yankee 
prince, yearning for the scenes and associa- 
tions of youth, one night deserted rank, wife, 
and children, and sailed away for the shores 
of Narragansett. After a long voyage Barn- 
stable was again visited, but the sailor prince 
found all things changed, and his mind and 
heart returned to the wife and children of 
more than a score of years in the far-off isl- 
ands of the Pacific. He then once more 
looked for a vessel to carry him back. to his 
only home, and waited three years before an 
opportunity came. In 1847 the» whaler, 
Thomas Jefferson, from New London, Ct., 
was fishing in the Pacific. Meeting a school 
of whales, the crew prepared for action, and 
the prince was one of the first to volunteer 
in the hazardous duty. As has often hap- 
pened, the boat of the harpooners was de- 
molished by a wounded and infuriated whale, 
several of the men, including the father of 
Kalakaua, perishing in the disaster.. When 
the New Englander fled from the Sandwich 
Islands, his spouse mourned for a customary 
period, but grief did not cause her to neg- 
lect the grave responsibilities of widowhood, 
She gave her children the best education the 
island afforded, and David, being the favor- 
ite, though not the eldest son, was sent to 
San Francisco to study politics and finances. 

Kalakaua was proclaimed king, and as- 
cended the throne on the 12th of February, 
1874. The agitations which had characterized 
the reign of his predecessor, Lunalilo, seemed 
about to culminate in bloody contest, but by 
pursuing a wise and conciliatory course, he 
soon quieted opposition to his government, 
and then devoted himself to studying the 
wants and interests of his people, calling 
about him for that purpose the ablest men 
he could find. He has already instituted 
many reforms, and, being of an enlightened, 
progressive nature, he labors earnestly for the 
general welfare and advancement of his king- 
dom. He is thirty-seven years of age, mar- 
ried, and well educated. 

The king came to the United States, not 





merely to visit and take account of our in- 
stitutions and manners, but also to assist, at 
least by his presence, in the negotiation of a 
treaty of reciprocity between the two govern- 
ments. 

In connection with this sketch a glance at 
the Hawaiian kingdom is not out of place, 
There are eight islands, having an area of 
6,100 square miles, and a population, in 1873, 
of about 56,000, divided thus: Natives, 51, 
000; Chinese, 1,900; Americans, 890; Eng- 
lish, 610; other foreigners, 1,600. The group 
is 2,100 miles W.S.W. of San Francisco, in 
the direct route of the Australian steamers, 
but several hundred miles south of the course 
of the China steamers. Its government isa 
limited monarchy, having a constitution based 
upon that of Great Britain, a House of No- 


‘ bles (native chiefs), and a House of Represen- 


tatives. There are also a privy council, a 
cabinet, supreme and circuit courts, and va-: 
rious other institutions peculiar to a civil- 
ized community. Public schools are provid- 
ed, and it may surprise the reader to learn 
that there is scarcely a native child to be 
found who can not read, write, and cipher in 
the native language, while private schools 
and a well-organized college afford instruc- 
tion in English and the higher studies. 
Their religion is that which was given them 
by the Amerigan missionaries, but the native 
church became independent of the American 
Board in 1870, and has since been self-sup- 
porting. Physically, the natives are ‘a fine 
people, although they have degenerated slight- 
ly by contact with foreigners and foreign in- 
fluences. The better classes of the men still 
present many noble specimens of manhood 
among them, while the women, high and low, 
are still the admiration of all foreigners vis- 
iting the islands, who see in these women 4 
class of physical development almost un- 
known outside of the Pacific Islands. For 
one of the most beautiful specimens, in 
form and in feature, see the portrait of Ex- 
Queen Emma, on page 471 of “ New Physi- 
ognomy,” published at this office. The 
people are very hospitable to strangers, and 


travelers speak highly of their kindness and 
consideration. The chief production of the 
islands for commercial purposes is sugar, of 
which there were 23,000,000 pounds export- 
ed in 1873, about two-thirds of which went 
to San Francisco. 
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EW YORK, 
MARCH, 1875. 








THE WORLD STILL MOVES. 
HE Scientific American gives an early 
English opinion of railroads thus; An 
old copy of the English Quarterly Review of 


- the year 1819 contains an account of a scheme 


for a railroad,‘on which it is proposed to 
make carriages run twice as fast as stage 
coaches. The editor evidently failed to ap- 
preciate the idea, or to believe in its possi- 
bility, for he comments upon it thuswise : 

“We are not partisans of the fantastic 
projects relative to established institutions, 
and we can not but laugh at an idea so im- 
practicable as that of a road of iron upon 
which travel may be conducted by steam. 
Can anything be more utterly absurd or more 
laughable than a steam-propelled wagon 
moving twice as fast as our mail coaches ? 
It is much more possible to travel from 
Woolwich to the arsenal by the aid of a 
Congreve rocket.” 

The “laugh” has been transferred from 
those who were so wise in their own conceit 


to the faces of those who believe in “ prog- | 


ress and improvement.” May we not look 
for equally important changes in other 
things? What about electricity as a motive 
power? What about electricity as an illu- 
minator? May we not hope to light our 
houses, our streets, our ships, and our rail- 
way trains by electricity ? Are not the tides 
to be utilized? Where is the “ stick in the 
mud” to laugh at these possibilities, nay 
probabilities? What about improvements 
in our modes of living? Are we not to have 
a better system of management, government, 
and of ventilation for our churches, schools, 
asylums, prisons, etc.? What about the 





present barbarous, empirical, and ridiculous, 
not to say outrageous and wicked, quackery 
now practiced on a deluded people under 
the name of medicine! Are we not to have 
a complete revolution here? What says 
hygiene? And may we not look for im- 
provements in our political relations? And 
are not our public charities to be conducted 
more in accordance with careful economy and 
common sense? Are not the races of men 
—tribes, nations, and kindreds—to come to- 
gether on religious grounds, and worship 
God in charity, love, and truth? Are not 
science and revelation to shake hands with 
each other? We look for progress in all 
things. Even emperors, kings, popes, priests, 
and the rest, are subject to change. Let us 
hope and pray that when changes occur 
they may be, indeed, ‘for the improvement 
and elevation of man and for the further 
glory of God. 
———-- -0e 


EVIL HABITS. 


T is related that an Indian once found 

a young lion, and as he seemed weak and 
harmless, never attempted to control him. 
But every day the lion gained in strength, 
and became more difficult to manage. At 
last, when excited by rage, he fell upon the 
Indian and tore him in pieces. It is thus 
with evil habits and bad passions. Have 
you an ungovernable temper? Do you get 
so angry that you can not, or think you can 
not, “contain” yourself? If so, you have an 
untamed lion. Is your appetite for stimulant 
or narcotics so overpowering that you be- 
come almost delirious without them? The 
lion has already got the mastery, and will 
bring you down unless you cast him off. 
Look into our jails, prisons, and poor-houses, 
and see the miserable victims there with 
mouths full of filthy stuff, and their bodies 
reeking with the stench of whiskey or tobac- 
co, and you will see how much more there is of 
the animal than of the godlike human in such 
perverted and fallen creatures! The lion has 
them by the throat, and will not let go. He 
has crushed them to earth, and they lie in 
the agony of faithless and helpless despair. 
Reader, do you rather admire the fragrance 
of a nice “ Havana?” Do you like to see 
the lads indulging in the weed? And is the 
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sparkling wine so delicious and exhilarating ? 
Look out! The lion grows upon that which 
feeds it; and though you are master to- 
day, you may be slave to-morrow. What 
are your habits? Look out! 


—_ 
=e? 





CHRISTIANITY AND ITS PROFESSORS. 


COTEMPORARY says truly that “ Itis 

a tribute to the excellence of the Christ- 
ian religion that more is demanded of the pro- 
fessors of it than is required of others. The high 
and pure nature of its doctrines must necessari- 
ly make better those who believe and practice 
them ; therefore, the character and life of those 
persons who profess so to do are expected to be 
exceptionally virtuous and benevolent. The 
world’s people may be addicted to vice, and 
nothing to their disparagement is said about it ; 
but let a church member, and more especially 
a minister of the Gospel, go astray, and his of- 
fense is publicly noted and severely commented 
upon. It is because Mr. Beecher is a minis- 
ter, and has stood so eminent, that now, being 
charged with a heinous offense, he is made the 
target for so many arrows; and it is a tribute 
to the excellence of Christianity, and the irre- 
proachable character of Christian ministers 
generally, that such is the fact. We find no 
fault with the course taken—it should be so; 
“by their fruits shall ye know them;” but 
when it is affirmed that Christianity is endan- 
gered by the delinquencies of professed Chris- 
tians, that when they stumble and fall the foun- 
dations of it are sapped, this we deny. Christ 
is not fallen, nor the basis of his kingdom 


shaken.” 
——_+0+—__ 


GERRIT SMITH. 


INCE our sketch of this noble-hearted, 
great-minded man was put in type, we 
have received letters from several subscribers 
who testify from personal knowledge to his 
high character. Dr, Alexander Ross, the dis- 
tinguished naturalist, of Toronto, writes un- 
der date of January 30th: 

“T send you a portion of the last letter I 
received from him. It was written on his 
seventy-sixth birthday. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Smith during the last 
twenty years, enables me to say that I never 
knew a more noble, generous, and high-mind- 
ed man than the deceased gentleman.” 

The excerpt from the letter alluded to in 





the above, traced in a peculiarly small, neat, 
and graceful hand, reads thus: 

“ Heaven prosper your efforts in behalf of 
temperance. I am happy to learn that you 
like my letter to Miss Anthony.” 

Another correspondent writes of him: 

“He was the most perfectly developed 
man intellectually, morally, and physically, 
that I ever saw; the most Christ-like man I 
ever knew. Such was his profound knowl- 
edge of the Bible, that he used to say that 
he ‘should be ashamed to” have any one 
mention a passage of Scripture which he 
could not turn to at once.’ Seldom do we 
see so much true dignity united with such 
simplicity of character.” To this we may 
add that it is very rare to see such agreement 
of opinion with regard to the character of 
a prominent man as has been shown by the 
press and the American people in their esti- 
mation of Mr. Gerrit Smith. To him may 
be well applied the apostrophe of the poet: 


** His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 


—_~+0e—__—_ 


HOW TO FIND OUT. 


HERE is no more important question for 
the young than that of selecting the right 
thing to do in season to learn and enter upon 
it. Everybody is interested, at least all who 
are not born with a gold spoon in their mouths, 
to know what profession or line of business to 
adopt to secure success, comfort, and respect- 
ability. Almost everybody has ability enough 
to earn three meals a day, but most of us want 
something more than mere animal existence. 
We want to live by the mind, by the higher 
faculties, somewhat. Therefore we desire some 
occupation which will give us, not merely 
‘day by day our daily bread,” but position, 
means of improvement, and enjoyment. 

Many persons acknowledge to us the great 
advantage a phrenological analysis has been 
to them in selecting an occupation, or in aban- 
doning an uncongenial pursuit, and adopting 
one in which they secure both success and 
happiness. We have recently received a letter 
from a young Massachusetts lady who sent us 
her likeness to be examined, and received from 
us a full written description of character. In 
her letter she says: 
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‘“‘T think you have sifted my character thor- 
oughly and correctly. I hope to profit by the 
practical advice given. If I could have had it 
five years ago, I should not have been where I 
now am. I have two younger sisters whose 
pictures I want to send to you for professional 
advice as soon as Ican get them. One of them 
is a perfect puzzle to us all. I may thus be 
able to help them before they get as far ad- 
vanced in years as I am. Grateful for your 
advice, and encouraged in my belief in the 
science of Phrenology, I remain, yours, etc., 

—,” 

Persons residing too far from New York to 
visit us in person, may write, asking for the 
circular entitled “ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
will tell them how to have likenesses taken, 
and what measurements we require for giving 
full descriptions of character, talent, best occu- 
pation, etc. It may secure for them a thousand 
dollars’ worth of advice, or that which they 
would not be willing to part with for such an 
amount. 

——__~+4e__—_ 


In Prison.—Among the prisoners in the 
Maine Penitentiary is a former practicing 
physician and contributor to several high- 
toned literary periodica!s, For several years 
he corresponded on intimate terms with Ed- 
gar A. Poe, who had a high estimation of 
his literary judgment. At one time he ac- 
quired some celebrity by announcing his dis- 
sent from the Newtonian theory of gravita- 
tion, and also from the nebular theory of La 
Place, both of which he combated in a pub- 
lic lecture. He was much esteemed in pri- 
vate life as a genial, scholarly, and modest 
gentleman. — The Printers’ Circular. 

A scholar, physician, and man of literary 
ability a State prisoner! What caused his 
fall? We presume he was a well-organized 
man, save in some one particular. Was he 
high-tempered? And did he lose his self- 
control, and speak rashly or act violently ? 
Did he give way to appetite, and drink al- 
cohol? Was it avarice that induced him to 
overreach, and violate the law? Was it 
through inordinate affection that he got into 
trouble? There was evidently a “loose 
screw” somewhere in his mental machinery 
—where was it? Was he born so? Was 
his mother an invalid? Was his father a 
drunkard? Is he in prison for life? Is he 
improving ? 





CHARLES KincsLEy.—We regret to have 
occasion to record the recent death of Canon 
Kingsley. An attack of pleurisy which 
came upon him while in this country may be 
said to have led to the fatal consummation, 
as the weakness resulting from it rendered 
him susceptible to colds and inflammation 
of the lungs. As a minister, Canon Kings- 
ley was a liberal member of the English 
Church, and extensively esteemed for his 
earnestness and ability. As a man, he pos- 
sessed hosts of friends, his cordial, gentle, 
modest demeanor winning all who came in 
personal contact with him. A sketch of his 
life, accompanied with a portrait, will be 
given in our next number. 


———- 490 


ANOTHER GREAT MusicaL AFFAIR.—Cin- 
cinnati is to have a grand musical festival in 
May next, the performances beginning on the 
11th and continuing four days. Theodore 
Thomas is announced as grand director, and 
Otto Singer assistant. Preparations are mak- 
ing on a large scale. The following are the 
managers of the enterprise: George Ward 
Nichols, President; C..A. G. Adae, Vice- 
President; Bellamy Storer, Jr., Secretary ; 
John Shillito, Treasurer; John Church, Jr., 
Geo. W. Jones, W. W. Taylor, Julius Dexter. 
We should like to attend. Besides our mu- 
sical proclivities we have many pleasant 
memories of the Queen City which might 
find renewal by another visit. 

—— —~+04—_. 


THe University Succrss.—In the recent 
oratorical contest between the students of 
our American colleges, which came off in the 
Academy of Music, New York, the first prize 
was awarded by a committee consisting of 
Messrs. William Cullen Bryant, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and Whitelaw Reid, to John C, 
Tomlinson, a student of the University of 
New York. In this tournament of brains 
Williams College, Cornell University, Rut- 
gers, Princeton, and Lafayette colleges were 
represented, besides the victorious institution 
which graces Washington Square. How 
much more creditable to our young Ameri- 
can students is such an affair as this than a 
noisy, turbulent, and even vicious dispute of 
muscle such as the boat race at Saratoga last 
summer !|—p, 
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Tue TRANSIT OF VeENvs. —Communica- 
tions received from the expeditions which 
were sent out to observe the phenomena of 
the late transit of Venus show that the 
weather at about two-thirds of the stations 
was favorable for their operations, and that 
the measure of success in this great astro- 
nomical enterprise was as great as could have 
been reasonably expected. 

0 

“RATHER REVEREND” is the title sug- 

gested in England for the very large number 





of rural Deans now in office, with a view to 
distinguishing them from the Very Reverend, 
the actual Deans of abbeys and cathedrals, 
It has been suggested that the same title 
might be as fitly conferred upon Deans of 
Convocation in the United States. It is also 
proposed to designate Deacons as “ Quite 
Reverend,” and Lay Deputies as “ Almost 
Reverend.” The utmost stretch of ingenui- 
ty has not yet discovered a title for Deacon- 
esses.— Episcopalian, Philadelphia. 
[Please to pass the smelling-bottle.] 


a 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Forests and Climate.—The Khanate 
of Bokhara affords a signal illustration of the 
damage done by denuding a country of its for- 
ests. Thirty years ago the Khanate was one 
of the most fertile provinces of Central Asia, 
and, wooded and watered, was regarded as an 
earthly paradise. Five years thereafter a ma- 
nia for forest-clearing broke out among the in- 
habitants, and continued to rage as long as 
there remained timber on which to vent itself. 
What trees were spared by rulers and people 
where afterward utterly consumed during a 
civil war. 

The consequence of this ruthless destruction 
of the forest growth is now painfully manifest 
in immense dry and arid wastes. The water- 
courses have become empty channels, and the 
system of canals constructed for artificial irri- 
gation, and supplied from the living streams, 
has been rendered useless. The moving sands 
of the desert, no longer restrained by forest- 
barriers, are gradually advancing and drifting 
over the land. They will continue their noise- 
less invasion until the whole of the Khanate 
will become a dreary desert, as barren as the 
wilderness separating it from Khiva. It is not 
supposed that the Khan has sufficient energy 
or the means at his command to arrest the des- 
olation that threatens to spread over his terri- 
tories. Here is an example which should 
stimulate our National and State Governments 
to avoid a similar catastrophe by preserving a 
due proportion of forest lands in our domain, 
and by restoring those which have been im- 
providently laid bare. 


Take Notice.—Farmers who are in 


the habit of shipping hay to New York will be 
interested to know that hereafter it shall not 





be lawful for any person to sell or offer for sale 
within the corporate limits of the city of New 
York, any hay or straw by the bale unless the 
exact gross and net weight shall be legible and 
distinctly marked on every such bale of hay or 
straw, under a penalty of $10 for each bale of 
hay or straw so sold or offered for sale in con- 
travention of the provisions of this ordinance.” 
This ordinance goes into effect the first of 
March. 

Smart.—A New York horticulturist 
sells Baldwin apples at $10 a barrel. Here is 
the secret: Take a slip of paper and cut chil- 
dren’s names; then place the papers around 
the apples when they begin to color, and in a 
week or two Mamie, Jamie, Johnnie, or Susie 
appears on the apples in large red letters. 
These, picked and barreled by themselves, 
bring fancy prices for the New York Christ- 
mas market. 

Fall and Spring Manuring. — A 
writer in the Garden argues the point, and 
comes to the conclusion that for heavy soils, 
which have enough clay to absorb the manu- 
rial elements, it is best to apply manure to gar- 
dens in autumn or early winter; but when the 
soil is of a loose, sandy, or gravelly character, 
which will not hold it long, manure for spring 
or summer crops should not be applied until 
near the time the crop is put into the ground. 

Clean Seed and Good Crops.—A 
writer in the N. Y. Herald makes the following 
sound remarks: Tillers of the soil may greatly 
increase the amount of their crops by using 
clean seed and keeping the land free from 
weeds. This is particularly the case wiih 
wheat. It is nothing uncommon for farmers 
having eight or ten acres of wheat to have 
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mixed with it ten or fifteen bushels of cockle 
and chess. It is believed that two hundred 
bushels of cockle and chess is a small amount 
to set down against the town where the writer 
resides, per year. Allowing that other towns 
in the county raise the same amount each, it 
would give us about 4,000 bushels in the coun- 
ty. Allowing fifty wheat counties in the State, 
and we should have 200,000 bushels. Now 
suppose that only ten times as much wheat is 
grown in the United States, equally foul, and 
we have 2,000,000 bushels. Every plant of 
cockle or chess occupies as much ground and 
draws as much fertility from the soil as a wheat 
plant would; hence it is plain that by clean 
culture we can increase our wheat crop largely. 


A Great Farm.—Our western read- 
ers have—most of them—heard of the great 
Sullivan farm in Dlinois. Its immensity is 
almost incredible, being about eight miles 
square, and containing 44,000 acres. Number 
of hands employed, 600; mules and horses, 
1,000; cattle (oxen), 50; number of acres in 
corn, 26,000; acres in small grain, 3,000; acres 
in tame grass, 3,000; head of hogs, 1,000; head 
of cattle, 600. Mr. Sullivan has reduced its 
operations to a close system. He can tell what 
it costs to raise a bushel of grain on any sec- 
tion of his farm, and also the cost each month 
to feed his hands. The hands are all hired by 
the month and boarded. There is a resident 
doctor, who attends to the sick. According to 
actual figures, it is demonstrated that eleven 
cents per bushel, in-ordinary seasons, will put 
corn in the crib, and twenty-six cents per day 
will board hands. A general stock of goods is 
kept, from which the men are supplied at cost. 
An elevator of 30,000 bushels capacity is ready 
to receive grain. 


Cost of Fences in the United States. 
In commenting upon this subject, the Country 
Gentleman says: Taking the returns of the 
National Agricultural Department as our 
guide, we find some curious items with regard 
to fences and their cost. From these returns 
it would seem that the cost of our fences is 
about the same as the amount of our interest- 
bearing national debt; that for each one hun- 
dred dollars invested in live stock, we invest 
another hundred in fences, either to keep them 
in or out. The estimated annual cost of re- 
pairs, with interest upon capital invested in 
the fences, is estimated at $200,000,000. In 
Pennsylvania the returns indicate that each 
hundred acres of inclosed land has an average 
of 955 rods of fenoe, at a cost of $1.20 per rod, 





or $1,146. This, it must be remembered, is 
only an average, and that in many portions of 
the, State the amount is much greater. The 
cost per rod varies from 72 cents in Florida to 
$2.20 in Rhode Island. The amount to each 
100 acres varies from 400 rods in Minnesota, 
Nevada, and Louisiana, to 1,000 in Rhode 
Island. In Pennsylvania it would seem that 
of the fences 67 per .cent. were “ Virginia” 
worm fence, 17 post and rail, 12 of board, and 
4 per cent. of “other kinds.” In the same 
State 24 per cent. of the openings are closed by 
gates, and 76 per cent. by bars, and the aver- 
age cost of the former is $4.55. The returns 
state: “The average proportion of bars in the 
whole country is about 53 per cent., of gaps 438, 
leaving 7 per cent. of openings for slip-gaps, or 
other modes of‘ entrance.” The report very 
truly says, with regard to the sum total of the 
cost of fences: “ Experiment has proven that 
at least half this expense is unnecessary.” The 
report furnishes material for the careful con- 
sideration of farmers. 

Balky Horses.—The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals publishes the 
following suggestions for the treatment of 
balky horses : 

1. Pat the horse on the neck; examine the 
harness carefully, first on one side and then on 
the other, speaking encouragingly while dojng 
so; then jump into the wagon and give the 
word go; generally he will obey. 

2. A teamster in Maine says he can start the 
worst balky horse by taking him out of the 
shafts and making him go round in a circle 
until he is giddy. If the first dance of this kind 
does not cure him, the second will. 

Safety in Kerosene Lamps.—Cram 
all the wick you can (that is, make your wick 
as long as you can) in your lamp, fill up the 
spaces with sponge, and then pour in the kero- 
sene or coal-oil until the wick and sponge are 
filled, and the lamp will hold no more. As 
long as any oil remains in the wick or sponge 
the lamp will burn. This makes a fire-proof 
or safety-lamp. If your lamp is broken, or 
tipped over, no accident can happen, nor will 
it soil the carpet nor even a table-cover. As 
the wick burns away add more sponge, and 
keep the lamp full of it. 

Within the past five years 700,000 
persons have left Germany for the United States, 
being principally from Prussia. Mostof theim- - 
migrants were able-bodied young men of the 
poorer classes, the very kind desired for the 
German army, and it is not strange that Bis- 


marck has spared no effort to keep them at 
home. 
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{Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
Contributions for “* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our €orrespoudents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 





A Pvuzzix.—I am troubled with a 
queer complaint. If I lock a door, I stand and 
question whether it is locked, and go back and t 
it over and over again. If I fill a stove with coal, 
I will stand and say to myself, ‘Is it filled; am 
I sure it is filled?” and so with much that I do. 
I can not believe itis done. Iam not yet twenty 
years old, and am in pretty good health. 

Ans. It arises from a want of co-ordination be- 
tween the two hemispheres of the brain. Some 
persons seem to possess double consciousness: 
one hemisphere of the brain acting in favor of a 
given course, and the other (containing similar or- 
gans) leading to or suggesting different action. 
The eyes and ears do not always report facts alike, 
and there is, consequently, confusion of vision and 
of hearing. Spectacles have to be adjusted to dif- 
ferent distances to accommodate the sight of the 
two eyes of the same person. We often have pa- 
tients whose hearing is acute who complain of 
hearing voices with one ear when the other ear is 
not affected by them. 

Nervous Excirasiiiry.—I am very 
nervous and excitable; have pain in the back and 
head, and hurry through with whatever I have to 
do. All my movements, thoughts, and actions 
are rapid and impatient. I am strictly of the men- 
tal temperament, with very little of anything else. 
What is the best method of overcoming this tend- 
ency ? 

Ans, You probably have inherited your restless 
excitability from parents who drank strong tea and 
coffee and used tobacco, perhaps were called to 
overexertion until their nervous systems were so 
exasperated that they could readily transmit to 
their posterity their condition. The true way for 
you is to seck simple, nutritious diet, avoiding 
sugar, coffee, spices, tobacco, alcoholic stimulants ; 
eating plain wheat, ground without sifting, for 
your bread stuff; eating lean beef and mutton, 





and keeping clear from pork. You should sleep 
ten hours in the twenty-four, if you can, so as to 
rest and quiet your brain. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS.— What 
are the causes, symptoms, and usual treatment of 
the disease called cerebro-spinal meningitis ? 


Ans. This question was asked in 1873, and an- 
swered in the November number as follows: 

The “ cerebro-spinal meningitis” is an inflamma- 
tion of the “‘ meninges,’’ or membranes which in- 
close the brain and spinal cord. The form of 
this disease which is most common is the “ spot- 
ted fever,”’ as it is called, or the epidemic form of 
meningitis. The spots are not always present. 
The causation of the disease is very uncertain. 
The symptoms vary—sometimes coma, at other 
times convulsions—with severe pain in back of 
head and neck, and great stiffness of the neck. 
Temperature goes up sometimes very high—at 
other times is not much altered. 

The treatment now most in use among ‘the 
regulars ’’—allopaths—is that of quinine with bro- 
mide of potassium in large doses, with ice-bags 
to the head and back of neck. Mortality under 
any treatment is about forty per cent. 

’ pout 


Tue ARK OF THE CoVENANT.— What 
became of the Ark of the Covenant after the dis- 
persion of the Jews? 

Ans. Echo answers, What? Who can tell? 


How can I mprove Manxinp ?—Is 
THE REPUBLIC DECLINING ?—Ist. Can you pre- 
scribe a course of study which will qualify me to 
lecture for the improvement of mankind—pbysic- 


ally, intellectually, and morally? The people 
seem mainly to belong to one of two classes. e 
first has talent for making money and a good deal 
of wickedness, the second has muscle, ignorance, 
and animality. The man that will wisely work to 
reform these two classes and bring them together 
in one purified fraternity, will deserve the reward 
of a prophet. . 

2d. Can _ give me some hints on the details 
of a lecturing tour? 

3d. Supposing, as some do, that our republic is 
on the decline, when was it at its zenith ? 

4th. What is the aggregate amount of property 
in the United States 

Ans. 1st. We van hardly recommend any course 
of study, or course of lecturing, for the improve- 
ment of mankind which does not embrace the 
study of man himself. And what course of study 
or of labor to these ends is equal to that of Phre- 
nology and its twin topic, Physiology ? 

2d. In our annual course of instruction in Phre- 


nology and Physiology (a circular in regard to 
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which we send to all who wish for it) we point 
out all the methods of procedure for courses of 
popular lectures, and explain the best means to 
enlist the interest of the public, and how to make 
such labor pay expenses and remunerate the wor- 
thy worker. 

$d. If our republic is on the decline, it entered 
upon its downward course when William L. Marcy, 
in a speech in the U. S Senate during Jackson’s 
administration, declared that ‘‘To the victors be- 
long the spoils of the enemy.” As a result of this 
speech, and of the feelings which prompted it, 
there was a wholesale turning out of office all who 
had voted against the election of Jackson. From 
that day to this patriotism and faithful service 
have been powerless to retain in office any man 
not a partisan of the incumbents of the places of 
power; and the spoils of office and the chance to 
rob the public have been the rewards of party 
subserviency. We believe, however, the republic 
will survive this sordid epoch, and rise above all 
the schemers of public plunder. Let us pray the 
Lord to speed the day. 

4th. The aggregate amount of property in the 
United States and territories in 1870, according to 
the census taken that year, is $30,314,501,874, or 
over thirty thousand millions. 


Rerreatinc ForenEaps.—Why are 
persons with retreating foreheads apparently more 
intellectual than those who seem to have a mass- 
ive, square forehead ? 


Ans. Those who have large perceptive organs, 
in the lower part of the forehead, are smart, ob- 
serving, quick, and sharp, and the forehead may 
retreat somewhat from the extra largeness of the 
lower part of it; while some may have a short, 
square, perpendicular forehead, with not a great 
deal of reflective development, and decidedly small 
perceptive organs. Such persons are dull, and 
lack quickness, clearness, and activity of mind, 
and are really shallow and stupid. 


Tue Tarirr.—Are the duties now 
charged by the general government on imports, 
manufactured articles particularly, considered to 
be of a highly ‘“‘ protective” nature, or do they 
incline to a free-trade standard ? 


Ans. They are mainly of a protective nature, al- 
though there is much discrimination made in the 
rates attached to different articles, some being 
charged almost their cost in the markets of Eu- 
rope, and some being substantially free. As a 
general thing, imported manufactures “ of luxu- 
ty’ are taxed well up in the scale, while articles 
“of necessity"? are moderately taxed. Manufac- 
tured articles are charged much more in propor- 
tion to their cost than raw material. : 


WRITING FOR ONE OR FOR MANY Mac- 
AZINES.—A writer may write under as many noms 
de plume as he pleases, and in as many different 
Magazines or newspapers. Horace Greeley may 
have given his best thoughts to his Tribune, but 
he wrote much in other journals. 





CuaRacTer BY Porrrairs.—A phre- 
nologist, looking at two photo phs, said of one, 
‘** He is a poet and an artist, and his mother before 
him was a t and an artist.”” Of the other, 
‘He is a judge of cattle and stock, but he looks 
like his mother.” Turning to a young lady he 
said, ‘‘ Any one could tell that your father was a 
combative man by looking at you.’’ How was he 
able to make these positive assertions. 


Ans. There are certain organs which, with a fa- 
vorable temperament, lead to poetry and art, and 
the likeness, if properly taken, will show these 
and all other traits of talent and character. There 
are also characteristic developments which indi- 
cate a resemblance to father or mother, but it 
would require many pages of the JouRNAL to set 
them forth, besides many engraviogs. The ‘‘ Mir- 
ror of the Mind”’ gives information relative to 
determining character by portraits. 


Knortry Pornts.—Please inform me, 
as a teacher, through your JouRNAL, how I can re- 
deem a dirty, slothful man, and how to manage a 
lot of scholars who are inclined to play Jove plays. 


Ans. We recommend short rations and a bath- 
tub for the first, and an ice-house for the last. 


Hz Tarxs 1n His Sterp.—I am much 
addicted to talking and singing in my sleep. My 
brain seems to be at work on something I have 
seen or heard on the previous day. For instance, 
I was told one morning that I had been delivering 
a lecture in my sleep; I attended a lecture the 

revious evening. I sometimes laugh or sing so 

oudly as to partly awaken myself, I enjoy ve 
good health, and sleep soundly. I am told that 
generally begin the performance early in the 
morning. Will you please explain the cause of 
this ? 

Ans. One cause of disturbed sleep is late sup- 
pers; another, strong tea or coffee; another, an 
overtasked mind. As a remedy, try retiring ona 
stomach not overloaded. Take a brisk walk of 
half an hour, or its equivalent exercise, just be- 
fore going to bed, by which to equalize the circu- 
lation, and to produce slight bodily fatigue. Then, 
with a sweet hymn, and the usual devotions, the 
mind will be brought into a proper state for rest 
and repose. 


fs What Thep Sap. ==) 


MEASUREMENTS AND SraTIsTICTs.— 
Dr. L. R. Evans, phrenologist, sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting facts which he has gathered 
while in the practice of his profession. Would it 
not be well for others to follow his example, and 
record their observations ? 

He writes: Ten years ago I began the system- 
atic study of Phrenology. Five years ago I com- 
menced lecturing and the practice of Phrenology. 
Last evening I delivered my 408th lecture on Hu- 
man Science. Studying physiology and other 
branches of anthropology systematically, traveling 
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up and down among different people, investigat- 
ing the different institutions, and gaining a knowl- 
edge of the ever-varying conditions of humanity, 
have taken much of my time and money as well as 
energy, but the knowledge will in future be de- 
voted more to advocating and advancing the 
science, 

Among the facts and statistics which I have ob- 
tained it may be interesting to state that the fol- 
lowing average measurements of man and woman 
are taken from one thousand actual examinations 
of adult males and of adult females respectively, 
made among all classes of people in the States of 
New York, Vermont, and New Jersey, of which I 
have kept a record of name, age, height; weight, 
size of chest (over vest or ordinary dress), and 
size of head (lateral circumference on a line with 
the occipital process and center of forehead). 

Women : : average height, 5 feet 2 inches. 


weight, 116 pounds. 
~ I sa chest, 3 inches. 
“ “ head, 21 


inches. 
Men: = he’ ht, ; feet 8 inches. 

” vei weight, 146 pounds. 

= = chest, 36 inches. 
7 ‘head, 22 1-6 inches. 

The largest well-balanced male head measured 
around the base 244 inches; from ear to ear (at 
the opening), 17# inches. The body on which I 
found it was compactly built, of good quality, 
and was supported by a deep chest, which meas- 
ured 424 inches under the vest, in summer. The 
man was in good health, active, weighed 200 
pounds, and stood six feet in his stockings; tem- 
peraments well balanced, with slight predomi- 
nance of the vital. 

The man who owns this fine organization lives 
in Oswego County, New York, and does an exten- 
sive mercantile business, carries on a large manu- 
facturing business, and runs several large farms ; 
he has always been successful against many ad- 
verse circumstances, from a small and poor begin- 
ning in life. He is a phrenologist. 

The smallest well balanced male head measured 
20 inches. I found it in Vermont, on a six-foot 
body that weighed 155 pounds, with a 3 inch 
ehest. Though well educated, he is a poor suc- 
cess as an hostler, a failure as a farmer, hotel- 
keeper, book agent, and in many other things 
which he had undertaken by favor of friends and 
circumstances. : 

The largest well balanced female head measured 
23 by 164 inches. I found it in Vermont. With 
the assistance of 140 pounds of healthy flesh and 
blood, standing five feet eight inches in height 
without high heels (and no Grecian bend), and 
measuring 38 inches around the bust, with no 
artificial palpitators to stretch the tape. This wo- 
man coninucted a very lucrative manufacturing 
business, was filled with knowledge, sound sense, 
and a degree of affection, refinement, and healthy 
poetic -sentiment which are never met with in 
smal] heads, and .never flow from large ones sup- 
ported by dwarfed or sickly bodies. 
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The smallest female head on my list is 19 inches, 
and though the body is healthy and well devel- 
oped, she is a slave to circumstances and the man 
who owns her as his wife. L. BR. EVANS, 


Panics—tTHEIR CausE anp CurE.— 
A correspondent says on this subject: Monopolies 
may be the immediate cause of panics; but in 
nine cases out of ten not the possessors of monopo- 
lies but the people at large are the producers of 
monopoly; and though the monopolist may be 
guilty of wrong-doing, other people are respon- 
sible for the results of monopoly. The greater 
portion of society is improvident and extravagant 
in the use of its acquisitions, and this makes the 
road to wealth and monopoly easy to the few who 
are prudent and industrious. One person can hon- 
estly acquire just as much more than another as 
his ability is greater than that other, and can not 
do any more unless the second is improvident or 
indolent; and these last qualities are the main 
things which cause the great differences in the 
amount of wealth possessed by different men. 

Monopoly is a natural check to the destruction 
of society by its own power, when that power is 
misdirected ; and we may be thankful that this 
check will exist as long as needed. 

The growth of a spirit of wild speculation is an 
inseparable companion of the growth of monopo- 
lies. The improvident, squandering disposition 
which feeds monopolies feeds a spirit of specula- 
tion by the opportunity which it gives for specu- 
lation, which speculating spirit aids energy in the 
building up of monopolies. This speculation, as 
the people grow less cautious, is carried to extor- 
tion, and produces a wide-spread and reckless 
credit system, which continues to grow until a 
collapse ensues. Ina credit system each operator 
is, to a greater or less extent, dependent upon the 
others. When one great dealer falls the entire 
commercial community is shaken or collapsed, 
and panic ensues. The history of the last panic, 
I think, can be found in the above principles. 

Commercial panics are beneficial to society. 
Monopoly is a barrier to the extravagant spirit of 
society, and panic is a barrier to the extreme prev- 
alence and destructive influences of eredit and 
monopoly. Panics are natural effects of the pow- 
ers of the commercial world to restore an equilib- 
rium. A commercial panic is a better remedy 
for the profligacy of society than government can 
introduce, because it is a natural remedy. It is 
not panics that are to be dreaded and shunned, 
but the kind of living that makes them necessary. 

The root of the evil is, therefore, in the habits 
of the, people, and the remedy is found in Chris- 
tianity. This it is which only can and is changing 
the manner of our living for the better. When 
society becomes Christianized, drops its follies, 
and lives for good ends, then, and never until 
then, will the necessity for almost periodical com- 
mercial panics cease to curse the world. 

E. ©. YOUNG. 
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WISDOM. THE editor of a religious paper is mad because 

a = he undertook to state that Mr. Spurgeon, in his 

cee be “Sword and Trowel,” said so and so, and the 


Fortune dreads the brave, and is only terrible 
to the coward, 

As gold is purified in the furnace, so is charac- 
ter refined. by pain. 

Truts and honesty often neglect appearances, 
hypocrisy and imposture are guarded. 

Distrust is the death of the soul, belief is its 
life. The just shall live by faith. Infidclity is 
the abandonment of life; suicide of the spirit. 

I can not conceive how he can be a friend to 
any who is a friend to all, and the worst foe to 
himself.— Thomas Fuller. 

Ir you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never Ict it be by halves ; 
Do it fully, freely! 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 


TAKE care to be an economist in prosperity ; 
there is no fear of your being one in adversity. 


Do not be content with well-doing, for it is only 
by constant striving to excel every previous effort 
that men ever arrive at great ends. 


WE are usually capable of greater things than 
we perform; we are sent into the world with bills 
of credit, and seldom draw to their ful) extent. 


We have but one moment at once, Iet us im- 
prove it. Our moment will soon come when this 
life will cease—may we so live as-to meet it with- 
out regret. 


RECREATION is not idleness. It is absolutely 
necessary at times that a man should get out of 
the routine grooves of work, that he may grow 
mentally and physically and become nearer per- 
fection. 

——_+0+—__—_ 


MIRTH. 





“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A CARPING author complains that too much is 
said about the tongue. But how is it to be helped 
when the thing is always in everybody’s mouth. 


“How d’ye do to-day ?” said a friend to a queer 
and querulous old lady. ‘ Well, I dew, and dew, 
and keep a-dewin’ and tryin’ to dew, and can’t 
dew—and how dew you dew?” 


“Do you get whipped at school now?” asked a 
mother of a young hopeful who had recently 
changed his place of instruction. ‘No, mother, 
I have a better teacher, and I’m a better boy.” 
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printer called it “‘ Shirt and Towel.” 


A FERRYMAN was asked by a timid lady whether 
any person was ever lost in the river over which 
he rowed. “Oh, no!” said he; ‘‘ we always find 
the ’em the next day.” 


A PHILADELPHIA Officer who is very fond of a 
joke got up a jury of cross-eyed men, and it took 
the Judge some time to decide whether to fine him 
for contempt of court, or to laugh. He conclud- 
ed to laugh. 


“Wat makes you look so glum, Tom?” 
**Oh, I had to endure a sad trial to my feelings.” 
“What on earth was it?”’ ‘Why, I had to tie 
on a pretty girl’s bonnet with her mother looking 
on.”’ 


“Your handwriting is very bad indeed,’’ said a 
gentleman to a friend more addicted to boating 
than to study; “‘ you ought to learn to write bet- 
ter.” “Ay, ay,” replied the young man; “‘it is 
all very well for you to tell me that; but if I 
were to write better, people would find out how I 
spell.”’ 


*““Wuo’s there?”’ said Jenkins, one cold winter 
night, disturbed in his repose by some one knock- 
ing at the street door. ‘A friend,” was the an- 
swer. “What do you want?” ‘I want to stay 
here all night.” ‘‘ Queer taste—stay there by all 
means,”’ was the benevolent reply. 


‘““Wuat do you know of the character of this 
man?” was asked of a witness at a police-court 
the other day. ‘“‘ What do I know of his charac- 
ter? I know it to be unbleachable, your honor,” 
he replied, with much emphasis. 


One of the excursionists on a Lake Champlain 
boat recently went to sleep on deck, and in the 
morning couldn't find his shoes. ‘‘ Where did you 
put them?’ asked a sympathizing friend. ‘1 
opened that little cupboard, and laid them on the 
shelf,” he replied. The victim had opened the 
wheel-house, and laid his shoes on the paddle- 
wheel. 


Nor a Goop Exampis.—A female teacher in a 
school that stood on the banks of a river once 
wished to communicate to her pupils an idea of 
faith. While she was trying to explain the mean- 
ing of the word, a small fishing-boat came in view. 
Seizing upon the incident for an illustration, she 
exclaimed, “If I were to tell you that there was a 
leg of mutton in that boat, you would believe me, 
would you not, without even seeing ‘t your- 
selves ?’? ‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the scholars. 
‘Well that is faith,’ said the schoolmistress. 
The next day, in order to test the recollection of 
the lesson, she inquired, ‘‘ What is faith?”’ “A 
leg of mutton in a boat!” was answered from all 
parts of the school-room, 
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In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Booxs as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tue Frora or Canapa, Collected by 
Dr. A. M. Ross, Naturalist, author of “ The 
Birds, Butterlies, Moths, Ferns, Wild Flowers, 
and Forest Trees of Canada.”’ 

Dr. Ross gives us over eighty families of plants, 
with some hundreds of varieties in his neat thirty- 
page pamphlet, which is published by Rowsell & 
Hutchison, of Toronto. 

In his “‘ Forest Trees of Canada”’ the author 
names eleven families of trees, with their various 
sub-divisions, as follows: three varietics ef the 
elm, including the slippery, the white, and the 
corky white elm; of the walnut family we have 
the shell-bark, hickory, white-heart hickory, pig- 
nut, bitter-nut, water hickory, butternut, ete.; of 
the oak we have no less than twelve varieties, in- 
cluding the burr, white, swamp, willow, black 
scrub, red, ete. We also have seven varieties of 
the birch, eleven of the willow, and thirteen of the 
pine—the cedar, tamarack, juniper, hemlock, 
spruce, fir, ete. He gives us five varieties of ash, 
the white, red, green, black, and blueash. Of the 
cherry and plum we have twelve varieties. Of 
the maple five, including the mountain, striped, su- 
gar, silver, and swamp maple. There are three 
varieties of sumach, and one only of the linden 
family, which is the common basswood. 

We trust the author will continue his researches 
and give us something more elaborate, especially 
on the forest trees, their preservation, cultivation, 
etc. The author may be addressed at Toronto. 


A New Puattosopuy or Martrer, Show- 
ing the Identity of all the Imponderables and 
the Influence which Electricity Exerts over 
Matter in Producing all Chemical Changes, all 
Motion and Rest. By George Brewster. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and an ex- 
tensive Appendix upon Electricity as a Curative 
Agent, by A. H. Stevens, M.D. 12mo; pp. 400. 
Price, $3. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remson & 
Haffelfinger. 


In a series of twelve or more lectures the author 
undertakes to tell us What is Common Electric- 
ity; What is Galvanism; also, Galvanism and the 
Changes in Organic and Inorganic Matter. He 
describes oxygen and hydrogen, animal electricity 
and electric pathology; also, electro-magnetism. 
We have a lecture on light, another on light and 
heat, still another on heat, magnetic attraction, 
and on the aurora, concluding the course with a 
lecture on gravitation and cohesion and motion of 
the planets. Mr. Stevens, who adds an appendix, 
states that the work was written some thirty years 





ago, and first printed in 1845, soon after which the 
author died. Some years later, the edition, not 
being called for, was sold for waste paper. So 
highly was the work prized by Dr. Stevens that he 
has now brought out a new edition. In his appen- 
dix Dr. Stephens states how telegrams are sent. 
Much curious information is communicated in the 
volume. — ~ ’ 

Tae Wownpverrvut Lire. By Hesba 

$1.50. 


Stritton. 12mo; pp. 325. Price, . New 
York: Dodd & Meud. 


A story of the life and death of our Lord. The 
table of subjects embraces: The Carpenter in the 
Holy Land; The Wise Men; The First Passover; 
The Prophet John the Baptist; Cana of Galilee; 
Samaria; The First Sabbath Miracle; His Old 
Home, Capernanm; A Holiday in Galilee, etc. 
Then, The Victim and Victor; The Traitor; Geth- 
semane; The High Priest’s Palace; Pilate’s Judg- 
ment Hall; Calvary; In the Grave; The Sepul- 
chre; His Friends and His Foes. The book is 
beautifully written in language easy to be under- 
stood by all readers. It will find a general accept- 
ance. —_— 

JournaL OF Soctat Sctence: Contain- 
ing the Transactions of the American Associa- 
tion. Number 7. September, 1874. Octavo; 


pp. 411; paper. Price, $2. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


Among the subjects discussed in this document 
are: The Work of Social Science in the United 
States; The Duty of States Toward their Insane 
Poor; Statistics of Crime and Pauperism; The 
Farmers’ Movement in the Western States; Ra- 
tional Principles of Taxation; Reformation of 
Prisoners; The: Protection of Animals; State 
Boards of Health; Public Uses of Vital Statistics ; 
Ventilation of Dwellings; Animal Vaccination; 
Hygiene in Schools and Colleges ; Training Schools 
for Nurses; Free Lending Libraries; Social Sci- 
ence Work of the Y. M. C. A.; On Ocean Lanes; 
Prison Reform; The Question in America; Prison 
Architecture, etc., making one of the most valua- 
ble of all our public documents. Copies should 
be placed in every public library, that the people 
may be educated in all these momentous ques- 
tions. _ 


Cuaracter Sxketrcnes. By Norman 
Macleod, D.D. 12mo; Pp. 370. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Though dead he yet speaketh; Norman Macleod 
will live long in his books. He was a prolific 
writer, a sound thinker, and a capital delineator 
of character. His writings are popular wherever 
the English language is spoken. Here are the 
quaint titles under which he writes in these 
‘Character Sketches:”’ Billy Buttons; Our Bob; 
Aunt Mary; T. T. Fitzroy, Esq.; The Highland 
Witch; The Old Guard; The Water-Horse; A 
True Ghost Story; Job Jacobs and his Boxes; 
Wee Davie. Full-page pictures illustrate the text. 
Messrs, Dodd & Mead are fortunate in securing 
works of such sterling merit. 


I hi 
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ms Paosornic Reviews. Darwin An- | Money-Getting.” By A. R. Cooper. The price of 
he swered; or, Evolution a Mytb. Geometrical | this is 25 cents. The author says: “* Whoever 
ot a Notes a ee A founds a library, or opéns a picture-gallery, or in 
rence 8. Benson, author of “ Benson’s Geom- ‘ hens 
So etry,” 1867; ‘ My Visit to the Sun ? or, Critical any way places within the reach of the public ad 
he Essays on Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics,” ditional inducements and facilities to self-culture, 
n- jee. ng wl ‘ian ie ee edb py has done somewhat toward utilizing the surplus 
at. Psy yt DP. 86 aa Price, $1.25. wealth of the world. No millionaire can justly 
he New York: James 8. Burnton. — say that his fortune is his own, to be weed as he 
Among all our authors, there are none who care | *hinks fit, supetices of the claims and interests 
a less for “ what they say” than Mr. Benson. He of society. He holds that no man is fit to be the 
WwW refuses to ‘run in a rut,” but strikes out boldly custodian of large wealth who does not realize 
in the patbless sea of original thought and orig- that it is not wholly his own, but that it is a sa- 
he inal discovery. There is no imitation here. It is | Ted trust which he holds for = good of society, 
he all originality. Look at it. to be administered in some wise and beneficent 
iT; manner, and not merely to be suddenly poured, 
Ce; —" when he dies, into the pockets of eagerly expect- 
Id TRANSACTIONS OF THE Eciecric Mept- | #t heirs, and by them wasted, perhaps, upon idle 
ie. caL Society of the State of New Kot, ow the | and wicked lives, a 
y : 74. smitted to the Le t ° 
March 18, ist, One. wl, octavo: pp. 4; Hor-Arr Batutne. Its Philosophy and 
7 muslin. Price, $2. Albany: Weed, Parsons Advantages in Health and Disease. Illustrated 
ul- & Co. 7 numierous cases. By Emerson C. Angell, 
is These transactions embrace papers by the lead- ‘M.D. New York. Price, 25 conte. 
er- ing writers of the Eclectic school, including ad- De - Angell has spoken a piece. The peoce was 
pt- dresses by prominent persons of both sexes. We | *Poken in a medical college. It was so well re- 
have, for example, addresses by Horace Greeley, ceived that those who heard it desired that it 
n- by Lucy W. Harrison, by Dr. Bedorthy, by Dr. should be put into print. Dr. Angell was willing, 
ia- Newton, Dr. Wilder, Dr. Davies, and many others; | #24 here we have an octavo of thirty-two pages 
~ papers on “ Female Physicians,” on ‘* Small-pox in bright, red paper covers. Of course Dr. Angell 
and its Treatment,” on “ Intermarriage of Kin- expects to sell many copies, and thereby bring 
- dred,” “ Psychological Medicine,” Hygiene, ete. grist to his a. We wish him the best success 
ed Of course all these subjects are treated from the | i” his efforts to keep men clean. 
ne Eclectic stand-point, and claim to be reformatory 
he rather than according to the old-school methods. | ANNUAL OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
2a- Eclecticism is making progress. Whether it shall = eg Edited » W. B. _— a 
. . ol. 4; octavo; pp. 80; paper. uffolk, Va. : 
of supersede allopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, Christian Board of Publication. ’ 
ate etc., is a problem for the future to solve. We in- This A 1 tains th ai t th 
at BS OS SEE eee Se ee See ae Pein Cikenilles ot the Cadtinn. Chon a 
° ll tha 
a aaa SS re its regular session, 1874. All interested in this 
ols ; . . 
ci- If Christianity be an improvement on Judaism, sag = ip eaitgpa — _ - one od 
2S + as is claimed by some; if Protestantism be an im- } a Fad He oy Pe me rue 4 ro a 
on provement on Catholicism, as is claimed by oth- 8 7 a rare > ry on od a SEE, 
na- ers, why may we not claim Hygiene to be, as it a eee ee ’ 
were, a new revelation in the principles of the 
- i enn Tue Startrve. By Norman Macleod 
ple healing art. ’ 
D.D. One vol., 12mo; PP. 392; muslin. Price, 
es- Antiquity oF CurisTianiry. By John $1.50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
a ee —— pp. 62. " rice, 35 A picture of Scottish life, sketched in the Scot- 
Ca, SOM SOS See os Seeeeng- tish vernacular, by a Scot who k how to tell 
an , OY Oo Knows how to te 
50. c The author opens his discussion in these words: | . story. The Rev. Dr. Macleod is that man. 
The origin of Christianity is involved inso much | would the reader know something of Scottish 
od obscurity that me most distinguished fathers of manners, customs, and of Scottish religion? He 
ific the primitive Charch explicitiy dectare that it had may find it in this “ Starling ” story. 
tor existed from time immemorial.” He gives us the 
, hil y 
ver ng ven yt an once eg Tue Lire or Jesus tHE Mxsstan; A 
the + re , P y Sacred Poem. Illustrated. By Albert Welles. 
ese sian, and Scandinavian mythology, etc.; with Quarto. Price, $1.50. New York: E. Hoyt. 
sb; much curious information (if it be accepted as in- A charming poem, illustrated with more than 
ind formation) bearing on the subject. Of course no | twenty full-page engravings, describing the life 
A credit is givon by the author to the claims of Di- | of Jesus the Messiah. It is intended for children 
es; vinity in the Christian religion. and youth, but is no less adapted to those of riper 
xt. The same publisher issues ‘The Cultivation of | years. How the book can be afforded for a dollar 
ing Art, and its Relations to Religious Puritanism and and a half isa mystery. 
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Taxation: Address of George H. An- 
drews before the Assembly Committee of Ways 
and Means of the State of New York. Third 
edition. Pamphlet; pp. 32. New York: Mar- 
tin B. Brown, William Street, is the printer. 


Our tax-payers should procure and: peruse this 
earnest appeal. The author concludes his address 
with these words: ‘Never tax anything that 
would be of value to your State, and that could 
and would run away, or that could and would come 
to you.” 
Annvat Report or tHE SoutrHern Pa- 


crric R. R. Co. for the year ending June 30th, 
1874. New York: Evening Fost Press. 


We have here a succinct statement of the pres- 
ent condition of this great enterprise. Mr. B. B. 
Redding, land agent of this Company, describes 
the climate, the rain fall, and the character of the 
lands through which this road runs. He also gives 
the general productions, which include wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, alfalfa, cotton, grapes, raisins, oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, almonds, olives, walnuts, 
and figs. He also states on what condition the 
lands are sold, gives us the policy of the Com- 
pany in this respect, and concludes by recommenc- 
ing emigration along the line of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway. Those in quest of particular in- 
formation should address Mr. Redding, at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Messrs. Perer Henprerson & Co., 
35 Courtlandt Street, New York, have issued their 
Seed Catalogue for 1875. It isa large octavo of 
nearly 100 pages, full of beautiful illustrations, 
some with plates in colors, with a list of all the 
seeds and plants grown in vegetable and flower 
gardens. They also issue a spring catalogue of 
new, rare, and beautiful plants, with pricelists. 
This contains 70 or more pages with numerous 
illustrations. These two catalogues, with 175 
pages, containing five beautiful colored plates, 
with descriptions of seeds, plants, implements, 
fertilizers, ete., will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of 50 cents, which is cheap enough. Address as 
above. 

Mrs. Betta Frencn, of La Crosse, 
Wis., is publishing ‘*‘ The American Sketch Book ”’ 
in numbers. Already two or more have been issued, 
and others are in course of publication, The lat- 
est is that of Black River Falls, Wisconsin, with a 
birdseye view of the town, and an historical sketch, 
giving withal a business directory of this enter- 
prizing young city of about 2,000 inhabitants. 
Mrs. French proposes thus to describe and illus- 
trate all the principal places of that enterprising 
State. 

Mr. R. D. Haw ey, the Seedsman, of 
Hartford, Ct., has issued a beautiful retail Price- 
list and Catalogue of Seeds and Agricultural Im- 
plements for 1875. It is a large octavo pamphlet 
of seventy pages, with many fine illustrations. 
Send for a copy. 

Tue editor of the prerenyer | News 
thus modestly puts forth the claims of his really 





excellent paper: ‘‘ We have labored to make it the 
best local family paper that came to your dwell- 
ing; one to inspire a noble and manly spirit in 
the breast of your son; to give him wholesome 
counsel and advice ; one to cultivate that modesty 
and virtue with your daughter that would assist 
parental training to make her the joy and comfort 
of the home circle.” 


DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 

Annvuat Report of the Treasurer of 
the United States to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1874. A good 
statistical compend, for which Mr. Spinner has 
our thanks. 

Rivista pt Discrptine Carcerarie in 
Relazione con l Antropologia, cal diritto penale, 
con la Statistica en. Diretta Da M. Beltrani Sca- 
lia, Inspettore Generale delle carceri del regno 
presso il Ministero dell "Interno. This interesting 
review of prison affairs, not ofly those peculiar to 
Italy, but to Europe generally, comes to hand 
regularly, and bears witness to the improvements 
which of late years have taken place in prison 
methods in the Old World. 


CataLocurE of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Western Reserve College, for the Acade- 
mic year 1874-75. By which it appears that the 
students of the different departments make up a 
total of 183. 


Scuoot or Mines, Columbia College. 
This catalogue gives alist, in detail, of the studies 
pursued in the five courses prescribed by this de- 
partment of Columbia College. The faculty is 
well constituted of the ablest instructors, and the 
apparatus fully cOmmensurate with the require- 
ments of the curricula. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

CaLEB KRINKLE. A Story of American Life. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin (‘‘Carleton”’), author 
of ‘* Winning his Way,”’ etc. 12mo; pp. 500. 
Price, $2. 

Tue Coat-ReGions OF AMERICA; their Topo- 
graphy, Geology, and Development. With a col- 
ored Geographical Map of all the Coal-Regions, 
and numerous other maps and illustrations. By 
James Macfarlane, Ph.D. Third edition, with a 
supplement. 8vo. Price, $5. 

A Dictionary oF ReLicious KNnow.eneg, for 
Popular and Professional] Use, comprising full In- 
formation on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesias- 
tical Subjects. With several hundred maps and 
illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
assisted by the Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 8vo; pp 
xv. 1,074. Price, $6. 

PassaGEs in the Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mis- 
tress Anne Askew. Recounted by ye unworthie 
pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, B.A., and now first set 
forth by the author of “* Mary Powell.” New edi- 
tion. 16mo; pp. 237. Price, $1. A picture of 
Puritanic life. 





